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HAUL IT FOR LESS INA 
U-HAUL RENTAL TRAILER 


When it’s your move, look for the Orange & 
Black U-HAUL Rental Trailers at service 
stations everywhere. The only national serv- 
ice that offers you these advantages, as nationally advertised: 


You can rent U-Haul at a service station in your neighborhood)... 
Return it to a service station in the neighborhood wherever you 
move!... Engineered for easy use, extra safety!...Cargo insurance avail- 
able! America’s finest!... A trailer for every need—a hitch for every car! 
...-Yet U-Haul actually costs you less to move locaily or one-way 


anywhere! 


oS) ‘HAUL ean ata thin, 


R E N TA L by number and ask Op- 

erator 25 for the location 

TRA ILERS of your nearest U-Haul 

service station ...or look 

for U-Haul trademark in 

U-HAUL CO., Dept. CD-2 the Yellow Pages of the 
Box 6728, Portland 66, Oregon phone book. 


Please () Booklet on how to move with U-HAUL Rental Trailers ; 


send me: [_] Name of my nearest U-HAUL service station 

tae U-HAUL booklet! 
. 
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A "MUST" Book for 
Every Catholic. Family 


With New Money-Saving Membership in 
THE CATHOLIC DIGEST BOOK CLUB 


THE VATICAN | 
- by Jean Neuvecelle . ON 


As Illuminating As a Pilgrimage to Rome 
Every Catholic would love to make a pilgrimage to the 
Holy City of Rome. To see the Vatican first hand. Possi- 
bly even to be in Sr. Peter’s Square when Pope Pius XII 
blesses the multitude. For that rare privilege, people cross 
continents and oceans. Spend thousands. Nothing can 
equal such an experience. 

But you may enjoy an experience equally as illuminat- 
ing — vital to every Catholic. In this amazing new FREE 
gift volume you can actually enjoy a personal trip through- 
out Vatican City and all it’s inhabitants, guided by a 
veteran Vatican reporter who knows it most intimately 




















Facts Rarely Found in English 


You learn how, from his Vatican palace, Pope Pius XII 
administers his sovereignty over 470,000,000 Catholics 
—over the most important institution in the world. Learn 
details of his private apartment, his personal life, and 
most vital, his functions, powers and duties as ‘God's 
representative on earth.” 

Actually read such rarely seen items as the question- 
naire sent to bishops about their dioceses, a clear account 
of the Holy See’s Finances, the externals of the Holy 
Office working in deepest secrecy. Learn full functions 
of the Cardinals, Sceate Secretariat, Bishops, the Curia 
the whole pyramidal structure of Church government 
++ what it costs to receive ‘‘the Cardinal's hat,’’ elec- 
tion and coronation of the new Pope, the Eastern 
Church, world communism and the Church. 


His Holiness, 
rope Pius XII 


Here indeed is a ‘‘must’’ book for every Catholic sigilap 
Family. Fascinating. Revealing. Edition going fast. Membership in CATHOLIC DIGEST BOOK CLUB 
Hurry! Claim your FREE copy before it’s too late! is Free. There are no fees. No need to check any 
Book Club Selection, ae you want to... Just 
w/t ae i? ee oe ee epee cler: mail Coupon for $4.50- Value Gift, Free with 
Why this $4.50-Vaiu rREE GIFI*: money-saving membership in the Club. Each month 


you will receive FREE an advance description of 


This liberal GIFT is made to show you how the 
forthcoming selection offered at Member’s Reduced 


Catholic Digest Book Club is bringing its members 


the very finest, most entertaining and inspiring new 
books that are of real significance and importance 
to Catholics . . books that encourage spiritual 
faith and love and a wholesome Catholic atmos- 
phere in the families of all our members. 


Price of only $2.95 plus shipping, even if book 
retails at $4.95 or $5.75. When you wish, as few 
as 4 times in a year, you may accept a Club Selection 
at a very substantial saving . But HURRY! 
Claim $4.50 FREE GIFT! 





-. Mail NOW for $4.50-Value Gift! 
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At Club Price of Only $2.95! 


‘THE STARS AT 
NOON’’ -By Jacqueline Cochran. 
A shoeless waif who lived to visit 
with Pope, President and royalty. 
Value $4.50—Yours only $2.95. 


“‘ENEMIES ARE 
HUMAN” — Reinhold Pabel’s 
novel of War in Russia, and the 
hunted life of an escaped POW. 
Yours only $2.95. 


one CAMILLO, HIS 


LITTLE WORLD and HIS 
DI Ma” — By Giovanni 
Guareschi. Two full-length books 


in one. Hilariously amusing. Value 
$5.75—Yours only $2.95. 


“THE MIRACLE OF 
LOURDES” — By Ruth Cran- 
ston. Why 2,000,000 visit the 
Shrine each year. Actual inter- 
views with the cures. $4.00 Value 
—Yours only $2.95. 


“*CRUSADE IN 
ASIA’’—By Carlos P. Romulo. 
How the Catholic —— of 
the Philippines whipped the Reds. 
$4 Value—Yours only $2.95. 


“CROSS MY HEART” 
—Frank Scully’s life story. A di- 
vine miracle. Gripping tale of 
many fascinating lives. x 
Value—Yours only $2.95. 











In Canada: 
1184 Castlefield Ave., 
Toronto 10, Ont. 


Send me ‘THE VATICAN’’—a $4.50 Value, as_ my FREE 
GIFT. Enroll me, without fee, in Catholic Digest Book Club, 
and mail me FREE each month description of forthcoming selec- 
tion. 1 may accept any selection | choose at Member‘’s Reduced 
Price of only $2.95, plus shipping. (Retail Values up to $5.75.) 

1 may reject any new selection simply by returning notice 
conveniently provided; and | may accept only 4 selections a 
year and still retain full membership privileges. CD-2 
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A nun in distress finds friends everywhere 
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Jyivatry in 6 Hicagye 
hivalry in ieay 


By a SIsTeER OF ST. FRANCIS 


HAD LOST MY purse, it was 

i] near midnight in the Union 

Station in Chicago, and I, a 
nun Montana-bound, would have 
to catch my train within the hour. 
My roomette ticket was in the 
purse. 

My troubles were the result of an 
attempt to make a rashly promised 
phone call between trains. If only 
1 had confessed to my summer- 
school associate in St. Louis how 
utterly inept Iam on the telephone! 
Petitioning my own friends or rela- 
tives over the phone would have 
been bad enough. But here I had 
agreed to make a tactful call to a 
perfect stranger, a distant relative 
of my summer acquaintance, with 
a request for a favor. 

It had been hot in St. Louis, that 
last day in July, and it was hot in 
Chicago. Feeling very small, miser- 
able, and alone, I had alighted from 
the coach at 11 p.m. With two 
pieces of luggage, I trudged from 
train to station. 

Mentally, I phrased the forth- 
coming conversation. “Hello, Mrs. 
Hirsch, this is Sister X. No, you 
don’t know me, but I’m calling for 
your cousin, Sister Jean.” 

There would be more talk, which 





would eventually lead up to the 
question, “And when is our Sister 
Jean coming to Chicago?” Now, 
we'd be getting somewhere. Sister 
Jean had asked that I tactfully sug- 
gest they meet her at the station. 

But what if Mrs. Hirsch missed 
her cue, and didn’t offer to meet 
Sister Jean? The thought was 
bothering me as I stepped towards 
the window marked Great North- 
ern, to check in. Seeing a good- 
sized line, I decided that it might 
be better to make the phone call, 
and get it over with. 

I crossed over to a phone booth, 
and searched the telephone book for 
an E. Hirsch on Kasson Ave. A 
double column of Hirsches assured 
me that none of them had any con- 
nections with Kasson Ave. I de- 
cided that Information could do 
better for me. 

As I picked up my luggage to 
enter the booth, a feeling of alone- 
ness in a big city came over me. It 
made me inquire of a passing red- 
cap if it would be better to check 
into my next train right away or 
to wait until train time. He assured 
me that it would be better to check 
in right away. That was the first 
blessing via a redcap that night. I 
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would remember him when the 
second redcap was seeing me to the 
right train later. 

I went to the check-in window, 
and showed my ticket and roomette 
number to the conductor. He told 
me that the train could be boarded 
at any time, but that there would 
be an hour wait. Ah, if only he had 
said, “Unexpected plans necessitate 
an immediate departure.” Then I 
could have justified myself in walk- 
ing to the train and snuggling 
down in my little moving bed. 

Immediately, I was ashamed of 
my lack of enthusiastic charity, and 
walked back to the phone booth. I 
put my luggage down, and pulled 
my bulky purse from my big pocket 
to deposit in it my roomette ticket 
and to take out a dime for a call. 
I set the purse on top of the phone, 
and dialed Information. 

What ever had possessed me to 
carry that purse, anyway? I smiled 
as I remembered how only a few 
years back I would have felt com- 
pletely lost without a purse to 
clutch. Now, as a nun, grown away 
from the habit of its hold, it was 
more of a nuisance than an aid. 
In spite of its size, it held only $16 
left from my summer-school ex- 
penses, $10 of which I owed to 
someone for books, and $6 to be 
used for traveling incidentals. 

“There is no E. Hirsch listed in 
the directory on Kasson Ave.,” In- 
formation was informing me. 

“Honey,” I wanted to answer, “I 
could have told you that,” for some- 
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how, I suppose, I had expected her 
to try other sources. Instead, I sug- 
gested, “I have a Schaeffer listed as 
living at the same address. Could 
you find the number under that 
name?” 

Of course she couldn’t, I knew 
even as I asked, but I went on 
helplessly explaining that there 
was no initial given and that I was 
not sure of the correct spelling of 
the name. 

“There are about six different 
ways of spelling Schaeffer.” Infor- 
mation sounded tired, too. “So if 
you haven’t the correct one and no 
initial, I’m afraid I can’t help you.” 

She was wrong. There are ten 
different ways of spelling Schaeffer, 
and all of them wrong, as far as 
your cousin is concerned, Sister 
Jean. I should know, for after I 
replaced the receiver, I decided that 
a complete study of the Schaeffers 
of Chicago would prove as good a 
between-trains pastime as any. 

After a fruitless 40 minutes’ 
search, when*a glance at my watch 
reminded me that I was due out in 
about 12 minutes, I gave up the 
job. I had let Sister Jean down. It 
was only then, with that sense of 
failure added to my sticky, forlorn 
feeling, that I discovered my purse 
was missing. 

Somehow, that purse held my 
passport to security; with its dis- 
appearance a panic seized me, and 
again a feeling of desperate alone- 
ness took possession of me. Frantic- 
ally, I searched the booths. 
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As I stumbled in and out of each 
one, I must have looked the 
frightened, helpless little nun that I 
was. It was then that the first 
knight-errant of the Union Station 
came to my rescue. He was a 
soldier, with a gentle voice, and a 
face stamped with courtesy. I could 
recognize him if the whole U.S. 
army were to pass in review before 
me. 


After searching through the 
booths, he told me to hold tight 
while he went to the Lost and 
Found. When he came back, 


report failure, he took my luggage 
and me to the conductor. I had 
forgotten that the conductor already 
had the other section of my ticket. 
In my frenzy, I had visions of 
missing my train, of being refused 
passage, of being stranded in Chi- 

cago at midnight! Thanks to that 
pa soldier and the kind con- 
ductor who assured me I would 
have no trouble on the train, I be- 
gan to regain something of my or- 
dinary calm. 

While a gentleman from the 
Travelers’ Aid took down my name 
and a description of the purse and 
contents, the soldier slipped a $1 
bill into my hand, and was off. Ah, 
kind sir, whose name I do not even 
know, I was too bewildered to 
thank you properly. That dollar 
you gave me wasn’t one, I’m sure, 
of many, and it could just as easily 
have been your last. Soldier of 
Chicago, as I refer to you in my 
prayers, I do thank you for your 
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kindness, for your 20th-century 
chivalry which I shall never forget. 
God bless you! 

By this time, there was a scant 
five minutes before train time. I 
picked up my luggage, and started 
off. Only after I reached:a porter 
about eight cars down, and asked 
for car 35, roomette 5, did I find 
that I was boarding the wrong 
train! 

This complication was all that I 
needed! How could I make the 
long distance back to the station, 
find the right track, and make the 
train—in three minutes? I was 
bargaining without the Redcap 
Knight! He left the train that I 
had tried to board, seized my suit- 
cases, and literally ran me to the 
right train. 

He saw me into the right car 
and roomette, and then dashed off 
to make new inquiries about my 
purse. In a few moments, he was 
back, also reporting failure. Then 
Sir Knight of the Red Cap opened 
his wallet; and from a little packet 
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of what looked like $1 bills he 
whipped one out and into my hand 
with a smile and a whisper that I 
pray for him. Tears were blinding 
my vision, Sir Redcap Knight, so 
I couldn’t see then that it was a $10 
bill you were giving me. 

Nor could I focus a correct pic- 
ture of you to hold in my grateful 
memory. All I could say in describ- 
ing you later was that you were a 
big man with a big heart. When 
someone asked if you were colored, 
I remember replying in the nega- 
tive, and then adding rather unin- 
telligibly that Yes, there was color, 
all right—it was pure, shining, 
bright gold! 

You, too, were gone before I 
could thank you sufhciently, golden 
knight in your red cap. As the train 
pulled out, 15 minutes late (did 
your kind solicitude have anything 
to do with the train’s delay, con- 
ductor ? ) 

Sandburg’s poem came back into 
my thoughts. “Good-by, Chicago, 
‘Hog Butcher for the world . . 
Player with Railroads . . . City of 
the Big Shoulders,” IT murmured, 
and then added on my own, “City 
of chivalrous redcaps, gallant sol- 
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diers, and understanding — con- 
ductors.” 

You couldn’t know, of course, 
unknown soldier, and Sir Redcap, 
that the loss of my ticket and purse 
was the breaking point in the strain 
of an unforeseen necessity of travel- 
ing alone to a new and difhcult 
assignment in Montana. No, you 
were merely acting on the noble 
impulses of a chivalry that is still 
alive, thank God, and burning 
bright in this materialistic century. 

Now, every evening when I send 
my petitions heavenwards for those 
who have a claim on my prayers, I 
add you, too, Sir Redcap, along 
with the unknown soldier. May 
God bless you, both, a hundredfold. 
And may He direct you to pick 
up this magazine in one of your 
breaks between trains in that “City 
of the Big Shoulders.” 

And you who picked up the dark 
blue purse with the St. Christopher 
medal attached, if you read this, it 
is well and fitting, for you also 
should know of the incident. I 
should even thank you, too; for it 
was your deed that brought about 
that display of American chivalry 
in khaki and red cap! 


Negotiation From Strength 


A sanpit walked up to the cashier’s window at a movie theater, 
pointed a gun at the frightened girl inside, and growled, “That 
picture you're showing in there is lousy—give me everybody’s money 


back!” The Ohio Motorist (Oct. °54). 
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They're Catching Lp With 


the Common Cold 


At last, real progress in the war 
on the cold 


sy JOHN GEIGER 


Condensed from Better Homes & Gardens* 


T LONG Last, medical research- 

ers are closing in on the com- 
mon cold. And that’s big news, 
because, according to reliable esti- 
mates, some 24 million Americans 
have colds right now. 

That’s more than twice the num- 
ber that will suffer heart disease all 
year. But then, science has learned 
more about heart disease in the last 
ten years than it has learned about 
colds in the last 30. 

We are in the dark, scientists say, 
because we can’t catch and isolate 
the common-cold virus (and most 
researchers that colds are 
caused by a virus). 

But that may change, soon. In 
England last year, Dr. Christopher 
Andrewes, Britain’s leading cold 
specialist, announced that he had 
at last succeeded in growing the 
common-cold virus in test-tube cul- 
tures of human lung tissue. 

If Dr. Andrewes is right (and it’s 
still a big 7f), his work could pro- 
vide the big breakthrough in the 
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long war against the common cold. 
It the similar cultivation of 
polio viruses in tissue culture that 
marked the turning point in the 
battle to develop a vaccine against 
polio. 

If the cold virus is safely bottled 
up in glassware, it can be studied 
under the electron microscope. It 
can be watched to see just how it 
invades and changes human tissues. 
It can be tested to see if it can be 
incorporated into a vaccine. Thou- 
sands of drugs can be tried against 
it—something that could never be 
done in a human body. 

Only time and more experiments 
will show whether or not Dr. An- 
drewes really has achieved a great 
victory in the war on the common 
cold. But you won’t have to wait 
that long for help against the other 
acute respiratory diseases. The 
weapons that may eventually level 
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the cold virus are now being 
readied against its relatives, the flu 
viruses. 

Flu viruses, compared with those 
that probably cause the common 
cold, have one merit. When they 
invade our systems, we produce 
antibodies, chemical soldiers in the 
blood stream that will stay on for 
some time to fight off any new flu- 
virus attack. 

If flu viruses could be killed, re- 
searchers reasoned, they might then 
be injected into our bodies to stimu- 
late antibody production—without 
making us sick. 

3ut it’s not quite as simple as 
it sounds. The kind of antibody 
we produce depends on the kind of 
flu strain that invades us. It won't 
give us protection against most 
other strains, and new strains keep 
appearing. 

Despite this difficulty, recent flu 
“shots,” made of dead viruses of 
the most common influenza strains, 
have had impressive successes. Most 
of the new flu vaccines are more 
than just laboratory curiosities. 
They’re ready now for public use. 
And they’re coming off the produc- 
tion lines of the major pharmaceu- 
tical firms in huge numbers, so 
that your doctor can get them. 

Much of what we call “flu” 
(aches and pains, chills and fever, 
general malaise) isn’t real influenza 
at all, but a separate set of virus- 
caused diseases lumped together 
under the name of “acute respira- 
tory disease (ARD).” 
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The viruses (at least some of 
them) that probably cause arp 
have been identified. Studies are 
already under way to tame them, 
and incorporate them in a vaccine 
that will give you and your family 
safe, lasting immunity. 

New techniques have led to the 
discovery of 150 or more hidden, 
previously unknown viruses that 
hole up deep in the tissues of your 
throat, tonsils, and adenoids. 

A virus that causes “summer 
sore throats” has been isolated and 
grown in tissue culture; this is the 
first step toward prevention or 
treatment. 

A dramatic new development in 
virus research has made it possible 
for the first time to study individual 
viruses attacking individual human 
cells, and thus to learn the basic, 
hard-rock secrets of virus multipli- 
cation inside your body. 

Although vaccines and_ other 
preventive measures seem by far 
the most likely antivirus weapons, 
there’s been some progress in efforts 
to find drugs and chemicals that 
might fight the respiratory viruses, 
much as antibodies fight disease- 
causing bacteria. 

A new link in your body’s system 
of defense against infection has 
been identified. A normal blood- 
stream substance, it has clear-cut 
virus-fighting power. 

But what about the common, 
garden variety of cold itself? And 
when is a cold a cold? When is it 
grippe? Acute respiratory disease? 
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Or flu? How many diseases lurk 
behind them? When do colds strike 
hardest? What’s their relationship 
to changes in the weather? Who is 
most vulnerable? 

There are plenty of statistics based 
on mass surveys, but they are of 
doubtful value. 

Why not study colds and flu in 
their logical frame of reference: the 
average family? Why not study the 
same families over long periods of 
time, see how oiten respiratory ill- 
ness strikes, map its spread through 
each household, measure the attack 
rates as babies are born, grow, 
reach school age? 

In Cleveland, for the last seven 
years, Dr. John Dingle and a team 
of doctors, statisticians, and field 
workers have been doing just that 
at Western Reserve’s Family Study 
clinic. 

Some 70 family groups have 
taken part in the Cleveland experi- 
ment. Each member, at the start, 
was given a complete physical 
checkup. Each was visited weekly 
by field workers, who swabbed every 
throat for bacteria or virus cultures. 

Here’s what’s been learned, as it 
probably applies to you. If you're 
a member of an average middle- 
class family, with anywhere from 
one to five children, you'll be sick 
ten times a year. For a family of 
four, that means 40 illnesses in 
1956. 

At least six of these ten illnesses 
per person will be respiratory infec- 
tions. Four will be common colds. 
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Laryngitis, bronchitis, sore throats, 
infected tonsils, influenza, arp, and 
the like will account for two or 
three more. Stomach upsets will 
make up 15% of your year’s ill- 
nesses. Other infections, like measles 
and mumps, will total 1090. The 
rest will be noninfectious diseases. 

In April, May, and June you'll 
be fairly tree from illness. Through 
the summer, you'll be healthiest of 
all. But colds and other infections 
will come storming along about 
the third week of September (short- 
ly after the opening of school), and 
from then right through March it'll 
be sniffle, sneeze, and cough. By 
the time cold symptoms appear, in- 
fection usually has been present for 
several days, and the carrier has 
had ample time to infect everyone 
around him. 

Dr. Dingle’s conclusion is that 
there’s only one way to avoid colds: 
avoid people. And that’s imprac- 
tical, to say the least. 

Sull, a great many things can be 
done to keep damage to a minimum. 
Here, culled from the Cleveland 
study and from the conclusions of 
dozens of medical experts, is a 
check list of common-sense measures 
to use until the great day when the 
common cold finally is licked. 

1. Keep children home when they 
have a fresh cold, and do your best 
to keep them away from others in 
the family. 

2. Never underrate a cold. Serious 
secondary ear infections, sinusitis, 
tonsillitis, bronchitis, pneumonia, or 
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meningitis are ready to swarm in 
like carpetbaggers. Be alert for 
danger signs—high fever or ear- 
ache. 

3. Aspirin, nose drops to relieve 
congestion, and bed rest are tried 
and true. Never dole out that left- 
over antibiotic in the medicine 
chest. Leave drugs to your doctor. 

4. Treat the symptoms, not the 
cold. A gargle of warm salt solution 
will ease an aching throat. A warm, 
moist, well-ventilated room can 
help. Fruit juices, soups, and eggs 
should be the backbone of the diet. 


Because IT was born a 
day too late —to enter 





public school—fourteen 
persons are Catholics. I 
lacked a day of being six years old 
when my mother enrolled me. With- 
in a few days, mother was notified 
not to send me back for another year, 
whereupon she placed me in the Cath- 
olic school near by. I was so happy 
there that my brother and two sisters 
transferred to my school, and the four 
of us were baptized within a year. 
Mother later became a convert, and 
father, a fallen-away, came back to 
the Church, I 


dren, and my sister three. 
Mrs. Carl Campbell. 


now have five chil- 


My sister and her fiance eloped, 
and were married by a justice of the 


“hy 





[For statements of true incidents by whi 


be paid on publication. Manuscripts 


submitted for this department 


5. There’s good evidence that 
sudden chilling can give colds a 
foothold. But so can almost any- 
thing else that lowers resistance: 
lack of sleep, physical fatigue, anx- 
iety, overindulgence in food or 
drink. 

6. Complications can blend with 
the original insidiously 
that it’s hard to tell them apart. If 
a cold hangs on and on, check 
with the doctor; it may mask some- 
thing more. serious. 

Old home remedies? Sure they 
are. But they work. 


cold SO 


the Open Door 


peace. They ignored religion for years. 


A son was born. He drew near 
school age, and no plans had been 
made for him. But our prayers were 
answered one day when my sister 
put in a call for a cleaner’s shop, and 
was surprised to hear a soft “Hello, 
this is the Academy; Sister Patricia 
speaking.” 

said later. 
“like a voice from heaven.” She told 
Sister Patricia she had been wanting 
for a long time to call about enrolling 


It sounded, my. sister 


her youngster. The Sister told her to 
come soon. 
Thus, through a wrong number, 


was my nephew enrolled at a Catho- 
lic school, and his parents returned to 


their Church. Mrs. E. C. Devlin. 
persons were brought into the church vill 
cannot 7 rne a 










































By JuNE CALLwoop 


HE COONEY FAMILY— 

a Canadian dentist, 
his wife, and their seven 
children—were eating at a 
hotel in Detroit last sum- 
mer when a stranger ap- 
proached them. The 
stranger, a middle-aged woman, 
beamed at the youngsters. “What a 
fine family!” she exclaimed. “And 
the children all look so much 
alike!” 
Lillian Cooney couldn’t resist. 
“Thank you,” she murmured, put- 
ting a cookie in her baby’s fist. 
“That’s surprising, since they are 
all adopted.” 

Ever since that moment, the 
Cooneys, who live in Toronto, 
Canada, have been the center of 
considerable attention. The seven 
adopted children became celebri- 
ties. When school opened last fall, 
the Cooneys fended off newspaper 
photographers. 

“There are,’ observed Lillian 
Cooney, “a number of special prob- 
lems involved in publicizing a 
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Seven Kids — by Request 


The reasons the Cooneys had for adopting them are turning 
out to be the right ones 





family of adopted children.” The 
children must not be disturbed by 
anything they read about them- 
selves. Certain information, such as 
their ages, must be disguised to 
prevent the tragedy of identifica- 
tion. 

The Cooneys have been married 
for 14 years, since the week when 
Joseph Cooney was graduated from 
the University of Toronto, and 
they have yet to know affluence. In 
fact, when they adopted their 
fourth child, they were near bank- 
ruptcy. They live in an 80-year-old 
house on the edge of Toronto. 
Lillian runs her home without 
help, except for an occasional clean- 
ing woman. The house has only 
three bedrooms, but the Cooneys 
have been making room for an 
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eighth child, a two or three-year 
old boy. 

Says Evelyn Roberts, superintend- 
ent, adoption department, Catholic 
Children’s Aid, “Whenever we tind 
a child who is unhappy, we think 
of the Cooneys, and wish they had 
more room.” 

The Children’s Aid has asked 
the Cooneys to address an audience 
of prospective adoptive parents this 
winter. Much of what they say will 
be highly controversial. The Coon- 
eys have come to some unusual con- 
clusions over the years. They place 
more importance on a child’s dig- 
nity and happiness than on the 
tidiness of his clothes, his company 
manners, or his fHour- 
ishes. 

They regard as villainous the 
parents who have set high and un- 
shakable standards for their chil- 
dren. “Don’t try to make children 


academic 


something they aren’t,” warns Joe’ 


Cooney. “Everyone has a pressure 
point, and can’t be pushed beyond 
it without injury.” 

A child adopted by the Cooneys 
had been placed first in another 
home where the parents had tried 
zealously to train a perfect child. 
After ten months, the couple in- 
dignantly returned him to the Chil- 
dren’s Aid. The child, now over- 
come with hopelessness, was sent 
to the Cooneys at their request. 

They warmly received the stiffly 
polite little boy with the lifeless 
eyes. The first night, they were 


aghast when he undressed and 
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folded his clothes impeccably at the 
foot of his bed, set his shoes side 
by side, washed and brushed his 
teeth without being told, and came 
downstairs stolidly to kiss a suc- 
cession of strangers good night. 

For months, this youngster was 
cold to all attempts the Cooneys 
made to show their affection. As a 
matter of practice, still maintained, 
the child was never given a task he 
couldn’t do easily. He was never 
given a dish to carry that he might 
fumble, never given a toy he 
couldn’t master. “We couldn’t risk 
a failure,” explains Joe Cooney, “It 
would set the child back too 
much.” 

A turning point came when Lil- 
lian found the child crumpled at 
the foot of the stairs. She picked 
him up, but he wouldn’t speak. 
She couldn’t learn if he had fallen 
or if he was ill. She carried him to 
a rocking chair. 

She began talking to him in her 
soft voice. “You know what I think 
was one of the most wonderful 
days of my life? Well, it was a 
beautiful spring day last year when 
I was sitting here wishing and 
wishing that I had a little boy. I 
wanted one so badly, and daddy 
wanted one so badly. Well, this 
day a car stopped down there at 
the end of the sidewalk ... .” 

The child in her arms didn’t stir, 
but Lillian knew by the set of his 
head that he was listening. 

“And a lady got out of the car 
with this beautiful little bov. He 
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was so handsome and so wonderful 
I could hardly believe that he was 
coming here. And do you know 
who he was?” 

The child turned his head, and 
stared up. 

“The child was you, my darling. 
That was a happy day for all of 
us.” 

The little boy went limp, and 
closed his eyes. “Tell me that 
again,” he sighed. Lillian went on 
rocking, talking gently. The child 
had begun to believe, at last, that 
he could be loved. 

The Cooneys have also discov- 
ered, to their own astonishment, 
that a steady wash of uncritical 
love is not always enough to heal 
a wounded child. One baby was 
adopted after several months in an 
understaffed nursery. The nurses 
had time only to feed and change 
the babies; none of the infants 
could be kissed or cuddled. The 
baby who came to the Cooneys 
had reacted by withdrawing. He 
refused to stand or crawl or reach 
for a toy. He sat sloppily, and 
turned his head away when any- 
one approached. 

“This baby may even die,” the 
pediatrician remarked. “He isn’t 
interested in living.” 

Lillian and Joe had a conference. 
“We had to admit that our system 
of giving the baby a lot of loving 
had failed. We decided to let our 
children give it a try.” 

The next day, Lillian put the 
baby on the floor instead of in the 
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play pen. He sat there while his 
older brothers and sisters made coo- 
ing noises at him and offered him 
toys. He turned away. A younger 
child, indignant at the snub, 
slapped him lightly. A few min- 
utes later; a child running across 
the room accidentally bumped into 
the baby, sending him sprawling. 
The baby began to cry. Lillian set 
him up on his diapered bottom and 
left the room. 

“I figured that I’d let the chil- 
dren do whatever they liked,” ex- 
plained Lillian, “short of brutality. 
It was a case of life or death.” 

After a few weeks of this ther- 
apy, the baby made his first move. 
In the interests of survival, he 
crawled out of the way. Shortly 
afterward, he was everywhere, pull- 
ing himself up to stand, walking 
around the coffee table. He began 
to eat heartily, and responded with 
a shy new smile when he was 
hugged. 

The Catholic Children’s Aid so- 
ciety of Toronto, one of the three 
adoption agencies the Cooneys have 
dealt with, considers these almost 
classic examples in child care. And 
they are but samples among nu- 
merous other stories about Joe and 
Lillian. 

The Cooneys came into their 
marriage with relaxed attitudes 
about children already formed. Lil- 
lian was 5th from the top in a 
family of 14 children born to Mr. 
and Mrs. William Mills of Toronto. 
Her parents nursed a chair-rental 
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business through the depression. “I 
used to think we were poor,” Lil- 
lian recalls, “but I realize now that 
my father managed very well.” 
Though the 14 Mills children 
had widely divergent personalities 
(a sister became a nun and a 
brother a nightclub entertainer), 
they were a happy, easygoing fam- 
ily, instinctively loyal, and clan- 
nish in the tradition of big tamilies. 
As a result of the wonderful turbu- 
lence of her childhood, Lillian grew 


up anxious to begin such a family 
of her own. 
Joe Cooney, on the other hand, 


was one of four children who ac- 
cepted their family ties more casu- 
ally. Joe longed for a family of his 
own that would envelop itself with 
closeness and warmth. 

They met when Lillian visited 
the dentist with whom Joe was 
training in his undergraduate days. 
Lillian, a pretty, bright-eyed secre- 
had a serious problem. “My 
is all swollen,” she wailed. 
big date at the Yacht 


and I'll look 


tary, 
face 
“T’ve got a 
club this week end, 
awful!” 

“Tl tell you what,” suggested 
the husky young dental assistant. 
“Tl say a prayer for you the next 
time I go to church.” 

“Hah!” scoffed Lillian. 
will that be, Christmas?” 

“No, no,” Joe said. “I go to the 
novena at St. Patrick’s every Wed- 
nesday. I'll remember you.” 

Lillian looked at him speculative- 
ly. “That’s fine,” she said vaguely. 


“When 
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The next Wednesday, Lillian 
happened to be standing outside 
the door of St. Patrick’s as Joe 
approached. “Imagine running into 
you again!” she gasped. 

“A remarkable coincidence,” Joe 
agreed solemnly, and they went in- 
side together. 

They were married two days aft- 
er Joe was graduated. “We were 
dead Joe muses. “We 
thought we were as broke as people 
By comparison with a 


broke,” 


could get. 
few years later, we were in clover.” 

Lillian expected that their first 
baby would be born as soon as na- 
ture normally allows. In fact, she 
was upset when she discovered that 
her hospital-insurance maternity 
benefits wouldn’t be effective for 
ten months. 

But years passed and the Cooneys 
had no baby. They moved to a 
small Ontario city. One afternoon 
at a garden party Lillian was mild- 
ly surprised to hear herself remark 
to an acquaintance that if she were 
to remain childless another year 
she would adopt a baby, which she 
did. She was to discover that adop- 
tion in a small community is not 
without hazard. The cleaning 
woman, peering into the crib, was 


openly puzzled. “Is it local?” she 
asked, “I hadn’t heard.” 
The next Cooney baby came 


from some distance away. Through 
a freakish set of circumstances so 
rare in adoption procedure as to 
constitute a phenomenon, this ba- 
by arrived with an advanced case 
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ot scurvy. “He cried constantly, but 
especially when he was touched,” 
Lillian recalls. “I couldn't straight- 
en his little legs.” This child, ex- 
cept for a susceptibility to colds, is 
now healthy and_ extraordinarily 
attractive. 

Joe decided to open an office in 
Toronto. He wanted a bungalow 
studio, with a long corridor tlanked 
on either side by offices and lab- 
oratories. 

Dr. Cooney put his savings into 
a brick house in the South Kings- 
way district of Toronto. He and 
an architect planned a_ 12-room 
studio to be attached to the back. 
Lillian and the two children moved 
into the house, and Joe started what 
was intended to be a temporary 
schedule, rising at dawn each day 
to commute almost 100 miles to 
his practice in the other city. 

Disaster then became a_ house 
guest. The building permit for the 
wing was held up ten months; 
when this was straightened out, the 
contractor stalled; a decorator built 
more furniture than could be 
moved into the rooms, and a law- 
suit was required to settle the dis- 
pute. The worst moment came 
when a creditor came and took 
away their car. 

In the midst of the confusion, 
Lillian and Joe quietly adopted 
their third baby. “Babies don’t cost 
anything,” Lillian explains. “The 
Children’s Aid provides a layette 
and my sisters send me used clothes. 
Sesides, if you’re going to look at 
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this in dollars and cents, these chil- 
dren have more than paid tor 
themselves.” 

She has examples to prove it. 
One evening, the president of a 
dental-equipment company arrived 
to inspect the partially completed 
studio. Joe needed three dental 
chairs to begin with. He was broke, 
and he knew the company would 
require a one-quarter down pay- 
ment. When the tour was finished, 
Joe brought the official into his 
home and listed his requirements. 

“Nice-looking children you have 
there,” parried the other. “How old 
are they?” 

“They’re both three, they’re six 
months apart,” Joe told him. 

“Adopted, eh? I have two adopt- 
ed children myself.” There was a 
pause. “We'll deliver the equip- 
ment you need tomorrow, Dr. 
Cooney. Don’t worry about the 
down payment.” 

Later, a group of creditors met 
to advise the Cooneys on how they 
could cut expenses. One suggested 
hiring only one nurse instead of 
two, another commented on the ex- 
travagance of two phones in the 
studio. Another feet 
and said, “You haven't received the 
final papers on that last baby you 
adopted. I suggest you send him 
back.” The rest of the creditors, 
shocked and disgusted, quickly dis- 
solved the meeting. 

With the help of their lawyer, 
who loaned them $10,000, the 
Cooneys opened their offices in 1949 


rose to his 
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owing 50 creditors. The building, 
worth more than $60,000, is today 
almost completely clear of debt. 

The Cooneys requested another 
baby. The Children’s Aid _ hesitat- 
ed, and a priest tactfully approached 
Joe one evening. “Don’t you think,” 
he began, “that you’d better delay 
having this new baby until you get 
some financial troubles fixed up?” 

“Father,” said Joe, “if Lillian was 
having a baby, would you advise 
her not to have that child because 
we couldn’t afford it?” 

“Well, no,” said the priest, “but 
this is different—.” 

“This is the baby we would have 
been having if we could,” Joe inter- 
rupted. “See if you can hurry them 
up, will you, Father?” 

Their 4th baby arrived a few 
weeks later. Every night, Joe Coo- 
ney gathered his tousled children 
around him and told them a bed- 
time story. It was always the same 
one, and it began: “Once upon a 
time mommy and I were very 
lonely because we had no babies at 
our house. We went to the hospital 
to see if they had a baby we could 
have, and we looked and 
looked, but we couldn’t see one we 
liked. Then one day we saw this 
wonderful little boy. He was the 
most beautiful baby in the whole 
nursery.” 

“Don’t forget he had blue eyes,” 
a sleepy child would murmur. 

“And he had blue eyes. We took 
him home with us; and do you 
know who that baby was?” 


we 




























“Me,” grinned the oldest son. 
“Right, and then we thought if 
we could only find another baby as 
wonderful as that, and... .” 
The bedtime story has been a 
ritual for years, growing longer 
with each addition to the family. 
The children are now bored by it. 
“Not that again!” they moan. “Tell 
us something else.” 
But the story has fulfilled its 
purpose. A few weeks ago, when 
Lillian told the children that onc 
of their aunts was having a baby, 
they were sympathetic. “She has 
to. take whatever — she 
mourned a six-year-old. “We were 
picked!” 
The Cooneys are dismayed when 
people remark, “Aren’t you won 
derful!” “That’s so silly,” Lillian 
says. “People adopt a child for self 
ish reasons. They do it for them 
selves, not for the child. Our chil 
dren have no reason at all to feel 
grateful to us.” 
Lillian, over the years, has col 
lected a sizable number of unfor 
tunate commonly 
made on adoption. A frequent one 


gets, 


observations 


is: “I guess you can’t feel about 
them the way you would about 
one of your own.” Others are: 


“Aren’t you afraid of disease?” 
“Are they all from one family?” 
“You don’t have to worry how 
they do in school, since they are 
only adopted.” 

People who have adopted a baby 
and later had one born to them 
often hear: “Isn’t it a shame? If 
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you'd only known—.” A mother of 
three small adopted children was 
told, “Isn’t it sweet that they are 
all different nationalities. They can 
grow up and teach one another the 
various languages.” 

None of these remarks, Lillian 
feels, are made with intent to 
hurt. “People are only thoughtless,” 
she says. 

The worst comment of all was 
made a few months ago when the 
entire family visited the home of 
an old friend of Joe’s. The chil- 
dren filed in with lively, curious 
expressions. The friend studied 
them, and then turned dolefully to 
Joe and Lillian. 

“Not even one of your own,” he 
commiserated in a loud clear voice. 
“Too bad.” 

Joe looked quickly at his chil- 
dren, who appeared unconcerned. 
“You're mistaken,” he said, keep- 
ing his temper. “All of these chil- 
dren are our own.” 

The Cooney household is in 
many respects an unusual one. Be- 
cause they are children of a den- 
tist, none of the youngsters is per- 
mitted much candy, soft drinks, 
gum, or popsicles. They don’t go 
to movies, partly because Lillian is 
distressed at the bad manners of a 
theaterful of children. They watch 
television in the hour before din- 
ner and again when their home- 
work is finished, but they are not 
allowed to watch family comedies 
which portray either parent as a 
simpleton. They receive no allow- 
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ances; the money they earn by such 
tasks as the office laundry (15¢ for 
a sheet and 5¢ for a towel) is put 
away for such special purchases as 
a baseball glove. 

The family searches for enter- 
tainment that all can enjoy togeth- 
er. On autumn week ends, they 
drive to a fair in the country; in 
the summer, to a beach; and in all 
seasons, to a monastery farm where 
they are welcome. They divide 
their summer vacation. One week 
is spent in a metropolis, like De- 
troit or Buffalo, so that the chil- 
dren can adjust to luxury hotels. 
The other is devoted to driving 
from motel to motel in Ontario’s 
northland, so that the children can 
see the country and swim every day 
in a different lake. “People say we 
should take a cottage,” Joe adds, 
“but that’s really no vacation for 
Lillian.” 

The family often eats in a Toron- 
to restaurant, to acquaint the chil- 
dren with menus and other com- 
plexities of dining out. “It also 
gives me a chance to judge how 
their table manners are progress- 
ing,” Lillian explains. 

Religion is the strong steady core 
of the household. The children say 
morning and evening prayers; their 
father goes to Mass nearly every 
day. They offer grace before every 
meal, and in the early evening they 
all kneel before a tiny altar on the 
stairway landing and_ say their 
Rosary. 

The Cooney household is com- 
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paratively free of the bickering and 
frustrated wailing that so often 
characterize brother-sister relation- 
ships. 

Differences are easily smoothed. 
“Mommy,” a voice wailed one au- 
tumn evening, “Stephen is eating 
my bread!” 

“Let him have it,’ Lillian re- 
turned easily. “Just go and _ get 


] 1 ” 
yourself a nice fresn piece. 


I 
People 
they 
children in an age 


have asked the Cooneys 
how managed to adopt so 
many where 
the demand for such children ex- 
ceeds the supply. “Well,” explains 
Joe, “we don’t lay out any specifica- 
tions about our youngsters. We 
don’t fuss about their backgrounds 


and racial extraction. Every one of 


The Grass eee 


Mark Twain once asked a neighbor if he might borrow one of his books. 
“Sorry,” the man replied ungraciously, “if you want to read it, you'll have 
to read it here. I've made it a rule never to let any of my books leave the 


house.” 


A few weeks later, the same neighbor came to Mark Twain and asked to 


borrow a lawn mower. 


“T shall be very glad to lend you my mower,” replied the author, “but 
since I have made it a rule never to let it leave my yard, you will be obliged 


to use it there.” 


... Alas! 


Neicusors oF old Mrs. Jones rather thought that she had a good bit of 
money put away, but they knew for a fact that she never parted easily with 


any of it. 


One day a tramp appeared at her door. “Lady,” he asked, “is it all right 


if I cut your grass for a meal?” 


“Why, certainly, my good man,” she replied enthusiastically, “go right 
to cut it. You can eat it right off the 


ahead! But there’s no need for you 
ground.” 
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them has a soul, and that’s what 
is important.” 

“Don’t ever get the idea that it’s 
Lillian cautioned a 
woman considering adoption. “It’s 
hard, but it’s not the kind of thing 
that’s impossible. When you adopt 


easy,” once 


an older child, give him as many 
years in your home, to get adjust- 
ed, as he has your 
home. Wait, and be patient. Love 
him, and don’t push him. That’s 
about all there is to it.” 

“How children do 
plan to adopt?” a representative of 
the Children’s Aid 
asked the Cooneys. 

“IT haven't the faintest 
smiled Lillian. “But, you know, I 
was one of 14.” 


spent out ol 


many you 
society once 


idea,” 


Sunshine Magazine (Dec. °55). 
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The pursuit of justice 1s a round-the-clock job 


Judge Stevens of New York 


3y Norma Wickes MULVANY 


usticE Harotp A. Stevens is the 
first Negro ever to become a 
member of the New York Supreme 
court. Now 48, he was appointed 
last July by Governor Averell Har- 
riman to fill a vacancy 
caused by death. Then, 
in November, he was 
elected to serve for the 
full 14-year term. 
Many honors have 
come to Justice Stev- 
ens as a result of his 
elevation to his state’s 
highest tribunal. De- 
spite this, he still sin- 
gles out a much earlier 
event in his life as of 
greater personal sig- | 
nificance: his entrance into Boston 
College Law school. He was the 
first Negro to be enrolled there. 
For although he is deeply conscious 
of the secular importance of his 
duties on the bench, he knows that 
his whole philosophy of life has 
been shaped by his religion. He 
became a Catholic shortly after he 
completed his legal training, 20 
years ago. 

His interest in the Church had 
been stimulated and nourished, of 
course, by classroom and campus 
discussions at Boston college. “I 




































think I knew all along that I would 
become a Catholic,” he says, look- 
ing back on his law-school days. 
Still, for the stepson of a Methodist 
minister it must have been a mo- 
mentous decision. 

It was, ironically, 
the death of his moth- 
er that brought about 
Stevens’ entrance into 
the Jesuit college. Aft- 
er his graduation from 
Benedict college in 
Columbia, S.C., he 
headed for Massachu- 
setts to study law at 
Boston University, a 
Methodist institution. 
But his mother’s death 

made it necessary to postpone his 

studies for a year, to help out at 
home. 

During that year he somehow be- 
came curious about Catholicism. 
After studying the Church, he be- 
came convinced that it offered 
something “mentally and spiritual- 
ly good.” His studies met with no 
opposition from his minister step- 
father. When Harold resumed his 
education the following year, it 
was at the Catholic law school. 

It should not be inferred, from 
the fact that he was the first Negro 
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to enroll there, that the college had 
previously been barring Negroes, 
Justice Stevens points out. lt was 
only that in the early ’30’s there were 
relatively tew Negro Catholics, and 
of those the number training to be 
lawyers was negligible. 

“Those years at Boston college 
were among the most enjoyable 
years ot my life,” he says. The 
handsome, mild-mannered young 
man won respect and affection 
from his classmates. In his junior 
year, they named him class vice 
president. But although these years 
were enjoyable, they were hardly 
carefree. He had very little money, 
and had to maintain a brutally 
rigorous schedule. He worked as a 
bellhop in Brookline hotels during 
the winter and at New Jersey re- 
sorts in the summer. 

“T usually began my job at 6:30 
A.M., worked until 4, and then at- 
tended classes from 6 to 9 or 10 at 
night,” he relates. After that, he’d 
get out the law books. Many a 
night, his head never touched the 
pillow. 

After graduation, Stevens went 
to New York. There he took in- 
structions and was shortly received 
into the Church. At the same time, 
he was preparing for the bar exam- 
ination by studying New York 
city’s code system. 

He served his clerk apprentice- 
ship under Assemblyman William 
T. Andrews, and became his part- 
ner in 1938, when he passed the 
bar examination. He _ remained 
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with Andrews unul the outbreak 
ot the 2nd Wortd War. Then he 
went into the army as a cavalry 
sergeant. 

The launching of his legal career 
was only one of the important 
steps Stevens took in 1938. On 
Christmas day of that year, he mar- 
ried his childhood sweetheart, Ella 
Myers. Ella had been attending the 
University of Chicago and doing 
social work. Later, while Harold 
was in the army, she took instruc- 
tions in the Catholic faith. One of 
the happiest days of his life, he 
says, was the day she told him that 
she, too, had become a Catholic. 

Following his discharge from the 
army, Stevens formed successive 
law partnerships in New York, 
with Thomas Dyett and with Mat- 
thew H. Brandenburg. He served 
as assemblyman from the 13th dis- 
trict, and in 1950 was elected a 
judge of Manhattan’s General Ses- 
sions (criminal) court. 

From the time of his reception 
into the Church, he had assumed 
a vigorous role in Catholic affairs. 
In 1936 he began working with the 
Catholic Interracial council, found- 
ed by Father John LaFarge two 
years earlier to strive for social jus- 
tice for all minorities, particularly 
for Negroes. 

“The focal point of our early 
endeavors was within the Church 
itself,” Stevens recalls. “We con- 
centrated on attempting to correct 
conditions in some of our parochial 
schools and Catholic colleges where 
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Negroes were not being accepted.” 
Stevens was president of the 
council for two years, and is now a 
member of its speakers’ bureau and 
its board of directors. He also has 
found time to teach labor law tor 
the Association of Catholic Trade 
Unionists, an organization founded 
by Father John Monahan. He con- 
ducted classes in St. Mark’s parish 
hall in Harlem for nearly four 
years, and at Cardinal Hayes High 
school for two years. He has served 
as special counsel for several organ- 
izauons: the President’s Committee 
on Fair Employment Practices in 
the Railway Firemen’s hearings; 
the committee to organize Negro 
locomotive firemen; and the Broth- 
erhood of Sleeping-Car Porters. 
Honors have clustered upon him 
over the years. Most memorable, 
perhaps, was the Pro Ecclesia et 
Pontifice medal, awarded by Pope 
Pius XII and presented to Stevens 
by Cardinal Spellman in a cere- 
mony at St. Patrick’s cathedral one 
Sunday morning in 1953. 

He has received honorary doc- 
torates from Fordham, Boston col- 
lege, and Benedict college, and 
holds the Phi Beta Sigma achieve- 
ment award. He is a governor of 
the Guild of Catholic Lawyers, a 


picture theater. 
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trustee of the Grand Street Boys’ 
association, and a member of the 
archdiocesan CYO board of gov- 
ernors. 

He and Ella now live on Con- 
vent Ave. in the Bronx. Occasion- 
ally, they find enough time be- 
tween Stevens’ multitudinous duties 
to take a fishing trip together. The 
judge also hugely enjoys protes- 
sional football and baseball. Al- 
though the court sits most of the 
time in Manhattan, last September 
he was presiding in the Bronx 
county court house during World 
Series time. His chambers over- 
looked Yankee stadium during 
those epic days. “And I’m a Dodg- 
er fan,” he says, with that serene 
smile currently worn by Dodger 
fans everywhere. 

People who have worked with 
Stevens assert that he is likely to 
become one of the most distin- 
guished judges in New York his- 
tory. They base their prediction not 
only on his manifest professional 
ability but on the depth of his pas- 
sion for equity and truth. No man 
in public life, they will tell you, is 
more steadily conscious of the fact 
that the Sermon on the Mount is 
the greatest repository of the prin- 
ciples of justice. 


A urtte soy called the telephone company for the number of a moving 


The operator gave it to him and then added, “You will find that num- 
ber listed in your telephone directory.” 
“T know,” replied the little boy, “but you see, I’m standing on it.” 
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There is only one i eat for the conduct of some of the Chinese 





HE PRISONERS have been com- 


ae 

ing home from Red China. 

Some of them have tales of 
torture to tell. Others don’t say 
much, but there is something in 
their eyes that you don’t like to 
see. Some are confused, like one 


awakened out of a nightmare. 

Whatever horror it was through 
which they passed, it was not mere- 
horror. I lived in 
China for a long time, in those old 
days before the new look. We had 
a saying there that you should nev- 
other 


lv a Chinese 


change over to any mis- 
sion, if you had first — started 
working for the Chinese. You'd 


never get over your first love. Once 
a © your heart 
Was lost. 

You 
dusty 
humanity. 
ried would break your heart, 
they still had time to smile, 
breath enough to sing and crack a 
joke. The shops were always 
crammed with clerks who ran to 
_ wait on you with the greatest good 


hinese missioner, 


soon grew to love those 
streets, full bustling 
The loads the men car- 
but 
and 


sO of 


to 
bo 


g eS, 


communists 


The Tools 
of Satan 


By Jute Beprer 


humor. Farmers, peddlers, crafts- 
men, they were a busy and cheertul 
We thought that the Chi- 
in common 


showed great 


people. 
sense. 
for 
not 


nese excelled 
They 
religion, 
their own. 
poc rest, 


reverence 
even for a religion 
The women folk, 
the naturally 
sort of refinement and good taste. 
Their clothing and their behavior 
were modest beyond any standards 
of ours. 


Now 
the 


even 


came by a 


girls are comrades in 
army, rough, tough, shrill vira 
neither men nor 
What has happened to the jolly 
shopkeepers and their clerks? To 
the good-natured peddlers, the car 


the 


women. 


penters and tinners and the farm- 
ers who sang while they worked? 
How could a whole nation of de- 
cent folks turn into fearful, scream- 
ing, mouthing and murdering 
Reds? Unless— 

Communists can be understood 
only by those who believe in the 
supernatural. Why do they keep so 
many in prison, when it would be 
easier and cheaper to kill them 
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straightaway and then deny all? 
Why make people sign confessions 
nobody believes? Why force them 
to take indoctrination which they 
will repudiate when they are free? 
Are the Reds that stupid? 

Priests and Religious who have 
spent several years in their prisons 
can tell us with great clarity that the 
Reds are not stupid. They don’t care 
whether they make converts of a 
few wretched not. 
They don’t care about the dubious 
propaganda value of their bogus 
is the effect upon 
the signers of the confessions that 
they want. Their aim is to destroy 
man’s dignity, to degrade the hu 
man soul. And the whole thing is 
the work of a Master Mind, an ex- 


prisoners or 


confessions. It 


pert. 

The Chinese, 
used to say that man is greater 
than any of the animals; that man’s 
needs must be considered before 
those of the animals. But the Chi- 
nese Reds do their best to make 
an animal of man. They regulate 
everyone according to their sched- 
ule, even herding all to the lava- 
tories at stated times, without 
privacy, and without regard to in- 
dividual needs. Bathing, when al- 
lowed at all, must be done in 
public, all stripping in the same 
room with everyone else. 

The Chinese used to hold mod- 
esty in high esteem. But the Reds 
call public exposure an act of vir- 
tue. Everyone, they say, is now free, 
equal, and honest. 


even as pagans, 
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Ten to 15 “students” (as the 
Reds call prisoners) are kept in 
one small cell. Sleeping is neces- 
sarily body to body, on the cement 
floor. The weather is hot in South 
China. You are allowed no water 
for bathing, during long periods 
of time, and you have no change of 
garments. You sléep in what you 
wear all day.” 

For interrogation they make you 
take off your shoes and stockings, 
and they bring you, barefoot, dirty, 
and evil-smelling, to stand before 
a spick-and-span comrade. He 
wears a clean and well pressed uni- 


form, polished shoes, and even a 


fine red cape to give him added 
grandeur. He is perfumed and 
shaven, he has a bright new foun 
tain pen, and he shows his disgust 
for you, you dirty animal! You 
feel like the scum of the earth, too. 

They withhold your drinking 
water, and give you only salt fish 
to eat. After four or five days you 
are almost out of your mind. Then 
they bring around some drinking 
water. They measure it out to you 
by the tablespoonful, taking their 
time about it. 

“Isn’t the government kind, good, 
merciful, to give you water? The 
government doesn’t have to, you 
know! Say ‘Thank you’ to the gov- 
ernment!” With the water there 
before you, and your whole being 
crying out for a drop, you really 
are grateful. You are like a grovel- 
ling animal, willing to sit up and 
beg. 
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One ex-prisoner, a nun, said that 
the comrades did not themselves 
beat you—much. Their aim was to 
make you beat somebody else. They 
forced the whole cell to study com- 
munism. Then they would ask, 
“Do you understand? Is it true? Is 
it right?” If one of the women re- 
fused to admit that it was true, 
then each of her cellmates was 
obliged to strike her. When you 
refused to hit the stubborn one, 
they would beat you. If you should 
give in and hit anyone, then the 
comrades had a sort of power over 
you. You had betrayed your prin- 
ciples, had begun to hate and to 
hurt, and you were under their in- 
fluence. 

At such times, the Sister, nearly 
out of her mind with malnutrition, 
thirst, bad air, and nervous strain, 
felt as if she were floating in space. 
Nothing seemed to be true or solid 
or reliable, but she would hold on 
grimly to one or two principles that 
she could remember. “I know there 
is a God. I know there is a God. I 
know there is a God. The Ten 
Commandments. Thou shalt not 
kill. I can’t hit anyone. I can’t hit 
anyone. Thou shalt not kill.” 

And when they turned on her 
and beat her, it was a relief. The 
pain brought her back to her 
senses. It felt good! And this went 
on day after day, night after night. 
They never give up. They take in- 
finite pains. If one prisoner refuses 
to say, “Yes, your doctrines are 
true,” then the whole cell is pun- 
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ished by withholding of food, or 
drink, or air. Your cellmates beat 
you in turn for the punishment 
they have to take. 

A priest was forced to stand on 
a platform for hours, at his “trial,” 
betore a crowd of Chinese people. 
His food and drinking water had 
been withheld so long that he was 
unable to speak. His chin hung 
down on his chest, his swollen 
tongue bulged out. Dysentery had 
weakened him, and he was only 
half conscious. But he could see 
and hear. 

There, in the front row before 
him, were his Chinese Christians, 
from his own parish. There they 
sat, in miserable degradation, and 
not one of them would meet his 
gaze. 

One witness told how the priest 
had poisoned her brother, had mur- 
dered two or three others. Other 
witnesses had equally silly tales. 
The priest had paid one to spy on 
the People’s government; he had 
forbidden another to pay taxes. He 
was not a priest at all, but an im- 
poster. He had given out poisons 
for medicine, to the people who 
came to his dispensary. At each 
accusation, the witness would strike 
the priest on the face or in the 
mouth. At each accusation, the 
mob raised their fists in the air, 
shouting, “Kill him!” 

And there were the Christians in 
the front row. Eyes were watching 
them. If one of them should fail 
to raise his fist and his voice, his 
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name would be noted, reprisals 
made. The wretched people were 
forced to sign their own pastor’s 
death warrant. They would cringe 
and loathe themselves for it the rest 
of their lives. Their dignity as hu- 
man beings was beaten down to the 
dust. They were no longer men. 
They were animals cowering under 
the whip. 

At one of the missions a paint- 
ing of the Madonna and Child 
hung in the church. The soldiers 
ripped the painting off the wall 
and rammed it into a large stone 
jar. Then they herded the Chris- 
tian men around the jar and forced 
them to use it for a latrine. The 
men recoiled in horror, but they 
were tortured and beaten until they 
complied. After they had defiled 
what they held most pure and holy, 
they could no longer face either 
themselves or their neighbors. They 
were no longer men in their own 
sight. The image of God in the 
painting had been sullied indeed, 
and that same image in man was 
as nearly destroyed as the commu- 
nists could do it. 

Prayer was what the Reds hated 
most of all. Someone in the cell 
might confess, “I was a spy against 
the government,” and they would 
take it as a matter of course. But 
when they asked the nun in the 
cell, “Did you pray today?” and 
she said Yes, then they would go 
into a fit of insane rage. 

The Sign of the Cross drove 
them into a fury. The Legion of 
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Mary, indeed the very name of 
Mary, filled them with terror and 
hate. One of their worst accusa- 
tions against one of the priests was 
that he had started the Legion of 
Mary in his ‘parish. Time and 
again, the judges told him that they 
were going to wipe out the legion 
from every part of China. Their 
diabolical hatred of Mary shocked 
him more than anything else. Here 
he was up against principalities 
and powers of the nether world. 
Here was Evil that could be felt 
and touched. 

The whole thing is master-mind- 
ed by an expert at smearing the 
image of the Creator, and only 
those who believe in the supernat- 
ural can understand. The Master 
Mind has an eternal rage against 
the Face of God. It is not fashion- 
able to speak of the devil. His very 
name has come to have a sort of 
comical connotation in_ literature 
and conversation, which does not 
at all alter the facts. Satan is let 
loose through communist hands. 

All the pieces of the communist 
picture-puzzle fall into place and 
fit, when you know who the Mas- 
ter Mind is and how he works. 
The Master Mind is still raging 
against God, and free man, God’s 
image, is the target. And the name 
most hated by the powers of Evil, 
after God’s Name, is that of Mary, 
whose Child shall crush the ser- 
pent’s head. 

The power of Satan is the real 
secret of communism. 





By Jack Dempsey 


As told to John McCarthy* 


Why \\ ly Children Are Cat 


HY pDID 1 REAR my children 

in the Catholic faith? Peo- 

ple often ask me that, be- 

cause I’m a member of the Latter 

Day Saints by birth and my former 

wife, Hannah Williams, is Presby- 
terian. 

When my daughter Joan 

born, I immediately planned to 


Was 


give her a good Catholic training. 
My decision wasn’t a hasty one. 
During the glamorous whirl of my 
public life, I had been deevly im- 
pressed by the firm faith in God of 
some dear friends of mine who 
were Catholics. I had many oppor- 
tunities to see what Catholic train- 
ing could do. 

Soon after I won the heavyweight 
boxing championship from _ Jess 
Willard in 1919, my manager, Jack 
Kearns, and I attended a_ sports- 
writers’ luncheon. One of the 
writers was a particularly good 
friend of ours: Bill Rafter, sports 
editor of the Brooklyn Standard 
Union and editor of the New York 
Police Gazette. Bill brought with 
him that day a man whose friend- 
ship was to be an important in- 
fluence in my life. This man was 
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David F. Soden, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dave Catholic. | 
found that for Dave the fatherhood 
and the 
man weren’t just beautiful phrases; 
they were the basis of his daily life. 
He had a way of remarking, nat 
urally and thoughtfully, “What 
does it profit a man if he gains the 
whole world and loses his immortal 
soul?” 

I found, too, that whenever | 
went anywhere with Dave, we 
never failed to step into a church 
along the way for a brief prayer. 

For many years, Dave sponsored 
parties and picnics for orphans, for 
underprivileged children, and for 
disabled veterans. I was struck by 
the fact that every one of those af- 
fairs was for Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jew, for Negro and white alike. 
He had a great devotion to Don 
Bosco—patron of youth, he told me. 
And he went all out in his chari- 
table endeavors for children. 

On the second Tuesday of every 
August, for more than 20 years, he 
put on a wonderful outing at Long 
Beach for about 5,000 orphans of all 
denominations. A friend of his, 


Dicest and John McCarthy. 


Was a soon 


of God brotherhood of 
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John Flannery, Sr., (and later John 
Flannery, Jr.), 
buses for the outing. The kids en- 


provided scores of 


joyed themselves from early morn 
ing until dark. They had all the 
hot dogs, ice cream, frozen custard, 
milk, and pop they hold. 
Thousands of people lined up along 


could 


the boardwalk to watch them frolic. 
And at the end of the big day, 
Dave would go to the Catholic 
church in Long Beach and thank 
God for all the happiness he had 
seen in the youngsters’ faces. 

I rarely missed one of those af 
fairs. There were times when I flew 


les to be 


a couple of hundred mi 
there. One year, I was stricken with 
appendicitis in July. When Dave 
came to see me in the hospital, | 
told him I would be at the orphans’ 
picnic no matter what happened. A 
boxer named Red Burman accom- 
panied me to the beach. I was so 
weak I could hardly but 
when I saw the delighted smiles of 
those kids, I knew I would always 
be glad I had made it. 

After | opened my restaurant in 
New York, I was able to have many 
ot these boys and girls as my guests. 
They visited my place Saturday 
after Saturday. When they had eat 
en their fill, Dave Soden would 
take them to a movie. 

Aug. 4, 1934, was one of the hap- 
piest days of my life. On that day, 
my wife gave birth to Joan in the 
Polyclinic hospital. Although many 
of our friends were hoping there'd 
be a little Jack Dempsey, we were 


stand, 
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pertectly satished with the healthy, 
beauuful girl that God gave us. 

Joan was baptized in the Church 
of St. John the Baptist in Brooklyn 
by the late Father John L. Miller, 
a Vincentian priest. Dave Soden 
and Helen, his lovely wite, were 
the godparents. On Aug. 28, 1936, 
Barbara born. She 
bapuzed at St. John the Baptist by 
Father Miller. Again Helen and 


Dave were the godparents. 
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When Joan was seven, we enroll- 
ed her in St. Lawrence academy, 
on 84th St. in New York, where 
she was taught by the Sisters of 
Charity. Barbara joined her sister 
at St. Lawrence when she was six. 
Both my girls did exceptionally 
well in school. We had a tutor to 
give-them special training in Span- 
ish and speech. But what I liked 
best was the which their 
schooling was molding their char- 
acters. 

On May 22, 1941, Joan made her 
First Communion at St. Lawrence. 
My wife and I, Barbara, and Helen 
and Dave Soden were there. Father 
Miller was in the sanctuary. The 
ceremony was beautiful, unforget- 
table. It those days 
when you forget all your troubles 
and just want to feel near to God. 

A funny thing happened that 
day. A youngster in front of Joan 
was talking, and Joan hit her on 
the back to tell her to stop. It stop- 
ped her immediately; somebody 
told me that it must have been a 
genuine Dempsey wallop. 


way 1n 


was one of 
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Joan was confirmed in St. Ig- 
natius church in New York on 
April 28, 1945. During that week, 
she had been stricken with tonsil- 
litis, and she was running a high 
temperature. But she insisted on 
receiving the sacrament. I was in 
Europe at the time, but my wife 
and Barbara were there, and so 
were Dave and Helen. I sent Joan 
a gold bracelet, and she had it en- 
graved: “One of the happiest days 
of my life, my Confirmation day. 
Love to Daddy.” She was ill for a 
month after the ceremony, but she 
had been confirmed with her class- 
mates. 

In 1942, I bought a fine house in 
Scarsdale. The girls had their own 
rooms. I was glad to see them put 
up holy pictures and crucifixes. 
They attended Good Counsel 
school in White Plains. Barbara 
made her First Communion there. 

Around this time, we engaged a 
governess named Anne Gallagher. 
Anne was from Donegal, Ireland. 
She was the ideal governess, whole- 
some, religious, and understanding. 
She was deeply pleased to see the 
strong affection that existed be- 
tween my daughters. She was 
pleased, too, that they had culti- 
vated a great many interests. Both 
girls loved outdoor life. They liked 
swimming, skating, basketball, and 
volleyball. They played musical in- 
struments and danced. They gave 
recitations in both Spanish and 
English. Both of them loved to 
work crossword puzzles. 
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When the U.S. entered the 2nd 
World War, I enlisted in the Coast 
Guard, The next four years were 
among the happiest of my life, be- 
cause I met so many wonderful 
men from all over the world. I was 
assigned to the 3rd Naval district 
at Manhattan Beach, under Captain 
Stewart. I had enlisted as a lieu- 
tenant, but advanced to rank of 
commander. 

Father John C. Larkin of Phila- 
delphia, a fine priest and a wise 
counselor, was our chaplain. I went 
to him frequently with my _prob- 
lems, and he never failed to solve 
them. Men of all faiths sought Fa- 
ther Larkin’s friendly ear. 

I had charge of the physical wel 
fare of thousands of young men. | 
made it a practice while I was at 
Manhattan Beach to take some of 
the disabled men to my hotel, the 
Great Northern, and_ entertain 
them. Joan and Barbara sang and 
played for them. The girls always 
looked forward to the parties. 

I made two journeys overseas on 
troop transports during the war: to 
Europe on the Wakefield, and to 
Okinawa, when that island was in- 
vaded, on the Arthur Middleton. 
At the time of the second journey, 
it was reported that I had been kill- 
ed in a plane crash. It was some 
time before the false report was cor- 
rected. My daughters were frantic, 
but no more so than I. For I knew 
how much anguish they would suf- 
fer until the truth reached them. 

In 1945, I requested an assign- 
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ment to Long Beach. I bought a 
house in Hollywood near the Im- 
maculate Heart school, an academy 
for Catholic girls. Barbara was con- 
firmed at Immaculate Heart. The 
girls went to Communion weekly. 
I agreed to buy automobiles for 
them when they were 16 or 17 on 
condition that they would never 
drive after dark. They promised, 
and always kept their word. My 
new home had a swimming pool, 
and they often brought their school- 
mates to enjoy it. Anne Gallagher 
watched over them carefully. 

I later bought a house in Santa 
Monica. The girls attended the 
Flint Ridge Sacred Heart academy 
in Pasadena, a school conducted by 
Dominican Sisters. They took part 
in school plays, and always stood 
well in their classes. 

I’m an old-fashioned father, I’m 
afraid. When the girls arrived at 
the dating age, I asked Anne Gal- 
lagher to find out, whenever they 
had dates, where they were going, 
what time they’d be home, and 
whether or not they were to be 
properly chaperoned. 

Joan soon met a fine young man 
by the name of Dennis O’Flaherty, 
who attended Loyola university in 
Los Angeles. I liked him at once. 
When she was 19, she and Dennis 
decided to get married. They were 
married in August, 1953, in Our 
Lady of Loretto church in Los An- 
celes. Msgr. Raymond J. O’Flaher- 
ty, Dennis’ uncle, officiated. 
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Barbara had also met a splendid 
young fellow, named John McMil- 
lan. In April, 1954, Barbara and 
John were married, in the same 
church and by the same monsignor. 
John attends UCLA. 

Today I am the proud grand- 
daddy of two girls, Kimberly Anne 
McMillan and Denise Erin 
O’Flaherty. 

It has long been a custom for 
Joan and Barbara to await a tele- 
phone call from me at 6 P.M. each 
day. I’ve made that call from Cal- 
cutta, Cairo, Paris, London, Buenos 
Aires, Manila, and Honolulu. Usu- 
ally, of course, I make it from my 
restaurant on Broadway. I shall 
continue those calls even though 
the girls are married. I guess I’m 
not the only parent for whom the 
children will always remain babies. 

I have never regretted that Joan 
and Barbara were brought up Cath- 
olics. They have always been obedi- 
ent, devoted daughters. Their relig- 
ion has given meaning to their 
lives. 

Now they are happily making 
homes for their own families— 
homes in which there will be a con- 
stant reliance on the providence 
of God and a desire to do his will. 

God willing, I hope to be around 
to enjoy those wonderful daughters 
of mine for a long time to come. 
But whenever the final bell sounds 
for me, I'll get great comfort from 
the thought that I didn’t fail as a 
father. 


Dicest, St. Paul 13, Minn. 
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Sex-obsessed “promoters” 


may make the book business commit suicide 





By Crarence W, Hat 


Condensed from the Christian Herald* 


ENTLEMEN: This is a_ letter 

written not in anger but in the 
sincere desire to be helpful. If there 
creeps in any sign of nausea, put 
it down to the profound disgust we 
have experienced after careful perus- 
al of some of your most recent and 
most highly touted novels. If you 
sense herein any flame of indigna- 
tion, charge it up to the normal 
reaction any decent-minded person 
will feel after exposure to the filth 
you have dared to foist upon the 
public. 

In this letter we shall be specific. 
We shall name names and titles, 
so that there can be no possible mis- 
understanding as to what we are 
protesting. But first allow us to get 
a few generalities off our chest. 

The truth is, gentlemen, you 
need someone to remind you of the 
facts of literary life as it is lived by 
the majority of Americans. You 
have recently revealed an almost 
unbelievable stupidity in gauging 
American mores, morals, and tastes. 
And this misgauging has led you 
39th St., New 
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into an error that could be fatal to 
you as individual houses and to the 
book-publishing industry at large. 
Do these books, and the manner 
in which you have promoted them, 
mirror your own moral standards 
as publishers? Has it become an 
entrenched dogma in your minds 
that dirt is indispensable, that ob- 
scenity 1s obligatory, if book pub- 
lishing is to succeed? Do you really 
have such contempt for American 
book buyers? It would seem so. 
What some of your recent prod- 
ucts say in just this: 
“American people, for all their pro- 
testations of morality, are funda- 
mentally dirty in mind. They don’t 
care a whoop for literary quality, 
for good plotting, deft characteri- 
zations, mood and emotion. They 
just want obscenity. They may be 
hindered from doing their own sin- 
ning, gut they love to do it vicari- 
ously in novels. It is this hypocrisy 
that we shall trade on. It is these 
essentially dirty minds from whom 
we shall reap a whale of a profit!” 
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If there were only occasional iso- 
lated instances of such publishing, 
we would not allow our indigna- 
tion to become superheated. We 
will always be some 
publisher who allows a book to go 
through his mill that he is later 
Likewise, we would 
now if the sin 


realize there 


ashamed. of. 
restrain ourselves 
was that of some quickie operator 
on the Publishing Row. 
We know there will always be fly- 
by-night concerns who, eager for a 
fast dollar, undeterred by 
of social responsibility and disdain- 
ful of the value of reputation, will 
try to get away with obscenity be- 
fore they have to get out of town. 

What batiles as well as pains us 
that such flagrant violations as 
we shall cite are coming from old- 
line, well-established, hitherto repu- 
table publishing — houses- 
whose names in the past have stood 
for integrity and literary quality! 
Are we overstressing the 
making something out of nothing? 
Then let’s look at one book by one 
old-line house. The house is G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, one of the oldest, 
one of the best. The book is The 
Deer Park, by Norman Mailer. 

is without doubt one of the dirtiest 
—and dullest—books to be printed 
in this or any other year. There is 
not a decent or redeeming charac- 
ter in the cast. Just a dreary proces- 
sion of pimps, call girls, queers, 
lechers. Not one for whom. the 
reader can feel a twinge of sympa- 
thy. 
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The Deer Park has no plot, no 
design, nothing but a succession of 
perverted and twisted Hollywood 
characters depicted with dull repe- 
tition as they go about their sordid 
ways. And not well depicted at 
that. Apart from the subject mat- 
ter, the book is poorly written 
awkward in structure, at times 
downright incoherent. 

Obscenity is given the full job of 
carrying The Deer Park’s lame ap 
peal. Obscenity is the star, with the 
whole show on its shoulders. And 
the load is too heavy. After the 
first couple of shocks, the audience 
vawns. For nothing palls quite as 
fast as obscenity. You should know 
that. 

The author is proclaimed on the 
jacket as “spokesman for a new 
Heaven help this gen- 
eration if Mailer is its spokesman! 

Somebody at your shop, gentle 
men of Putnam’s, really goofed on 
this one. You knew that a round 
dozen of the top publishers had 
turned The Deer Park down flat. 
Some have told us they wouldn't 
touch the thing with a_ ten-foot 
But what did you do? Re- 
pent, and chuck the manuscript in- 
to the wastebasket? No, you called 
in your promotion experts and told 
them to bail you out. And there en- 
sued the brassiest promotion cam- 
paign we’ve seen in many a day. 
In the broadside mailed to book- 
sellers you bragged that other ma- 
jor publishers had turned it down. 
You hinted that they were weak 
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sisters, and that you, only you, 
were brave enough to bring it out. 

“Frankly sexual in its preoccupa- 
tion!” you trumpeted, and hopeful- 
ly forecast that The Deer Park 
would become “the most discussed, 
most argued over, most praised and 
condemned book of the fall.” And, 
said you, “We're betting 100,000 
copies before the end of 1955!” In 
short, you were out to sell sex, pe- 
riod, 

That kind of thing, gentlemen, 
can be described with only one un- 
pleasant word: pandering. The dic- 
tionary defines a panderer as “one 
who ministers to the low passions 
or debasing tendencies of others.” 
It is a profession which society puts 
beyond the pale. 

Even when you have a book that 
is relatively clean, search it 
thirstily for some passage, however 
remote, that can be flamed up to 
make the book attractive to your 
customers, whom you judge to 
have minds that respond solely to 
pelvic appeal. 

As we write, there is before us a 
full-page ad by Simon & Schuster 
in the New York Times. The big 
bold headline is: “Why The Man 
in the Gray Flannel Suit Is a Huge 
Best Seller.” Trying to account for 
the “phenomenon” of 50,000 copies 
sold to date, the ad writer repro- 
duces an expurgated 1,800 words 
of a scene where the main charac- 
ter tells his wife about an_ illicit 
love affair he had in Italy when he 
was a paratrooper. 
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Whatever else there was in the 
book—whatever of writing crafts 
manship, literary quality, warm 
emotion and laughter and tears— 
didn’t count. That didn’t sell books. 
Only this scene, with its juicy de- 
tails, could account for such a big 
sale! 

We can’t help wondering what 
your sex obsession does to authors. 
Does it not say to old-hand and 
novice alike, “If you want to make 
money, all that is needful is plenty 
of sex, plenty of profanity, plenty 
of obscenity’? When you your- 
selves lay such stress on the dirt 
road to success, you are prostitut 
ing not only yourselves but a whole 
generation of talented men and 
women whose devotion should be 
turned to literature, not licentious- 
ness. 

Take another example: The 
Great Man, by Al Morgan. The 
author makes one of his characters 
say of the Great Man, “He had a 
great talent for obscenity and filth, 
and he gave it full rein.” 

Let the publisher, E. P. Dutton 
& Co., step forward. Your book, 
gentlemen, delineates the bawdy 
life and loves of a TV figure, be- 
loved by millions, who has died in 
an auto crash. Another TV _per- 
former, who hopes to succeed the 
Great Man, gets the assignment to 
do a memorial show. The story is 
what he finds out while researching 
the main character’s former friends 
and associates. A frowzier and 
more despicable aggregation of 
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moral tramps one cannot imagine. 
Well, gentlemen of Dutton, how 
do you handle this package? You’re 
not content to let the story stand as 
a piece of fiction. You’ve got to 
libel a whole industry. Your blurb 
on the dust jacket proclaims that 
here is “a penetrating study of an 
industry ... the realistic dissection 
of the inside world of radio and 
television rings true.” 

In short, you are saying, “Amer- 
ica, here is TV behind the scenes. 
Here are how your favorite TV fig- 
ures comport themselves when not 
on your screen. Whatever you may 
think of them, they’re all drunks, 
hop-heads, cheaters, seducers, pro- 
faners of everything the ‘slobs’ 
(that’s a euphemism for you TV 
listeners) hold sacred and decent. 
You have a daughter who has a 
yen to go into this business? Here’s 
what she must do and be if she’d 
make the grade!” And so on. 

We suppose you are well aware, 
gentlemen, that if the majority of 
Americans really got the idea that 
this sort of rot zs the television in- 
dustry, the sound of the ax would 
be loud in the land. And a lot of 
TV sets would become kindle- 
wood. That you might approve. It 
could, you may reason, send peo- 
ple back to reading books. Maybe. 
But if it did, gentlemen, it won't 
send them back to reading this 
kind of book! 

Just as Putnam’s has tried to 
slip over the notion that in The 
Deer Park you have “a. straight- 
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forward account of the sexual mor- 
es” of#Hollywood, so you have 
endeavored to blacken the whole 
radio and TV industry. That’s not 
only not cricket; it’s low-down li- 
bel. 

These two or three books are not 
the only offenders. You have com- 
pany, gentlemen. Chapter and 
verse could be cited for other pub- 
lishers. 

“But,” you demand, “why are 
you so steamed up over book pub- 
lishing?” That’s easy. We believe 
in books, in encouraging people to 
read books. We've been telling peo- 
ple for years that there is no substi- 
tute, never will be, for books. 
Books, we believe, cannot be made 
passé by any other medium—not 
by radio and TV, not by movies, 
magazines, newspapers, nor any 
other means of communicating 
ideas. 

But while we have been selling 
your products for you, gentlemen, 
some of you have been letting us 
down. 

Again and again, we’ve gone to 
bat for you to preserve your free- 
dom. You know very well that you 
enjoy more freedom today than any 
other mass medium for reaching 
the public. You can print in books 
words and scenes that would ban 
magazines from the mails, close 
down movie houses, rule radio and 
TV off the air. 

You are intelligent men. You 
should have observed by now that 
freedoms abused are freedoms tak- 








en away. Liberty that turns into 
license, and thence into licentious- 
ness, has a way of dis#ppearing 
before the wrath of an aroused 
public conscience. 

We'd hate to see that happen to 
you. On principle, we do not like 
restraining legislation, officially im- 
posed censorship, organized boy- 
cotts. Repeatedly we have opposed 
all these. But if a person or a busi- 
ness cannot or will not restrain it- 
self, these things, and worse, often 
come. Whether you see it or not, 
gentlemen, there is handwriting on 
the wall: decent people are losing 
confidence in the book-publishing 
industry. Of this we are certain. 
And, as you well know, when pub- 
lic confidence goes, everything 
goes. 

One thing that has worked in 
your favor in the past is the book 
buyer’s habit of ignoring the pub- 
lisher’s name on a book. Time was 
when any test of readers could re- 
veal that out of any 100 there 
would not be a half dozen who 
could state who published the 
books they bought. The attention 
was on title and author. Perhaps 
you've planned it that way. It 
makes things cozy for the publisher 
who wishes to hang onto his steady 
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and respectable trade and still take 
a flyer into obscenity now and then. 

However, all that may be sub- 
ject to fast change. One reader 
writes us, “I paid no heed to the 
publisher’s name before. But since 
a big book club foisted off on me 
a dirty novel a couple of years 
ago, I now look first to see who 
the publisher is. 1/2 never buy an- 
other book with that publisher's 
imprint again no matter how good 
it 1s.” 

In short, gentlemen, your cur- 
rent practices could snowball. 

If they do, you may wake up 
some morning and find your busi- 
ness shot, your customers gone. 
Book publishing will die. And 
you'll scream that you’ve been mur- 
dered—by other publishers, by ra- 
dio and TV, by the movies, by 
magazines, or by some other scape- 
goat. 

But you'll be wrong, gentlemen. 
Dead wrong. The crime will not 
be murder. It will be suicide—sui- 
cide in your own cesspool. 

We hope and pray that won't 
happen. We’re doing all we can to 
prevent it from happening. But, in 
the last analysis, it’s your own fu- 
neral—or your own future. 


Which will it be? 


Wages of Iniquity 


Four men died on the same day. One was a struggling author; he left his 
family only $5. The second was a bookseller; he left $50. The third was a 
publisher; he left $500. The fourth was a dealer in wastepaper; he left 


$50,000. 
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on Leap Year 


By Gary WessTER 


Condensed from Columbia* 


ONIGHT WILL be the longest 
night the world has ever 
seen,” mused His Majesty, Philip 
I] of Spain and Portugal. 

“Perhaps, sire,” suggested his 
valet with a smile, “we should 
equip your chambers with provi- 
sions for ten days.” 

The year was 1582, and the mat- 
ter was far from a joke. That night 
Philip went to bed on Thursday, 
October 4 (as did most persons in 
Italy and France and all people in 
Spain and Portugal). But the next 
day dawned as Friday, October 15. 
Leap-year problems had led to the 
cancellation of the ten days. 

The change of dates had been 
ordered by Pope Gregory XIII, 
whose calendar reforms remain 
one of the great monuments of 
his pontificate. Catholic nations 
adopted the Gregorian, or “New 
Style” calendar at once. But many 
Protestants stubbornly refused to 
revise errors in calculation of leap 
year. Germany and Denmark gave 
up the Old Style calendar in 1700. 
Great Britain clung to it until 
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Gregory’s changes were made a 
part of English law by Act of Par- 
liament, 1752. 

Leap year, says popular tradition, 
is a ume for reversing the order of 
courtship. Every girl knows that 
one year out of four, she has the 
privilege of popping the question 
to the man of her choice. 

What can be the connection be- 
tween such frivolity and the solemn 
decisions of councils and_ parlia- 
ments, emperors and Popes? 

Strange as it seems, the link is 
real. For leap year is the irresponsi- 
ble cutup of the calendar. Its an- 
tics account for the fact that the 
Russian Christmas falls on Janu- 
ary 7. Problems which it raised 
figured in the discovery that the 
earth revolves around the sun. And 
it is the year in which an Irish lass 
may propose marriage by shaking 
a red petticoat at an eligible bache- 
lor. 

If only the heavenly bodies would 
cooperate with man, we wouldn't 
have such a thing as leap year. But 
our planet and its fellows balk at 
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fitting neatly into man-made sys- 
tems of counting. They spin blithe- 
ly along in systems that, like an- 
swers to arithmetic problems in 
school, seldom come out exactly 
even. 

At the heart of the puzzle is the 
fact that a year is not an exact 
multiple of a day. One complete 
rotation of the earth upon its axis 
marks a day. For convenience, we 
divide it into 24 arbitrary periods. 

So far, so good. But a year is the 
length of time it takes our planet 
to circle the sun. If the heavens 
were geared to man-made arithme- 
tic, a definite number of days 
would make one year. 

But it doesn’t work out that way. 
Astronomers now estimate that a 
year is equal to 365.242216 days— 
or 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 
45.7 seconds. Trying to divide day 
into year is like attempting to 
square the circle. No matter how 
far you carry it, there is a remain- 
der. 

It is that tiny remainder which 
upsets the calendar. Since calendars 
can’t take fractional days into ac- 
count, leap year is our way of mak- 
ing periodic corrections. 

Our present system, which we 
owe to churchmen of the 16th cen- 
tury, rests on treating a standard 
year as 365 days. Three years out 
of four, that is the calendar count. 
An extra day is inserted in the 
fourth year. 

There is one important exception 
to the four-year cycle. This excep- 
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tion is a major feature of Gregory’s 
plan. Centennial years—those whose 
number ends in ‘00—have 365 days 
except when divisible by 400. So 
there was no leap year between 1596 
and 1904. 

Why all the bother over such 
exact rules for observing leap year? 

Most ancients and some moderns 
could answer that very quickly. 
Unless the calendar is constantly 
adjusted, that annoying fraction ot 
a day will gradually throw dates 
out of gear with seasons. It makes 
no difference in the course of a few 
years, or even a human lifetime. 
Centuries of accumulation would 
be important, however. 

Without leap-year corrections, the 
date of Christmas would gradually 
move forward. Within about 20 
centuries, December 25 would be 
falling in summer. Russian refusal 
to accept the reforms of Pope 
Gregory accounts for the fact that 
their December 25 coincides with 
our January 7. 

Calendars came into use long be- 
fore clocks were invented. Herds- 
men and farmers of ancient times 
had little need to measure hours 
and minutes. But in order to man- 
age their flocks and fields, they 
needed a way to keep track of sea- 
sons and days. 

Nearly all primitive calendars 
were based on movements of the 
moon. It revolves around the earth 
in 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, 
and 2.8 seconds. Ancient stargaz- 
ers didn’t count time in minutes 
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and seconds, of course. But they 
knew a moon cycle took about 29Y, 
days. So the ancient month often 
alternated between 29 and 30 days. 

Twelve of those moon-measured 
bundles of days made up the typi- 
cal year of early civilizations, It 
had only 354 days—or 360 if each 
moon period was regarded as 30 
full days. 

Egyptians followed that count. 
They had special need for an ac- 
curate calendar, in order to know 
when the Nile would overflow each 
year. Their astronomers made ob- 
servations of amazing accuracy. 
More than 6,000 years ago, they 
abandoned the moon cycle and com- 
puted a kind of calendar based 
upon the sun alone. 

This ancient Egyptian year (like 
our own normal one) had 365 days. 
Eventually, scholars at the courts 
of the Pharaohs found an error. In 
every four-year period, rising of 
the bright star Sirius was delayed 
one day. They reasoned, correctly, 
that the star’s movements are con- 
stant. So their calendar must be in 
error. To correct it, they suggested 
adding an extra or 366th day once 
every four years. But popular op- 
position was too strong. This first 
of all proposals for a standard leap 
year was thus defeated by habit. 

Matters rested at this point until 
the tread of Roman legions began 
to shake the world. Julius Caesar 
spent some time in Egypt as a field 
commander. There he learned that 
their calendar (more accurate than 
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the Roman) was based upon the 
sun. The Roman calendar was so 
badly out of step that a thirteenth 
month had to be inserted every few 
years, after the day we now count 
as February 23. 

Caesar started work on a new 
calendar soon after he gained su- 
preme power. He employed a noted 
Greek astronomer, who abandoned 
use of lunar months in favor of 
Egyptian reckoning based on the 
sun. This calendar is known as the 
Julian, named after Caesar. It was 
made up of 12 months, 365 days. 
Every fourth year, one extra day 
was inserted where the old thir- 
teenth month was observed. 

Roman usage divided the month 
into three periods. Days were not 
named, but numbered. To them, 
the day we know as February 23 
was “the sixth day before the Kal- 
end (first) of March.” Caesar’s 
correctional day was inserted after 
this sixth, or sextile, day. So from 
that term and the Latin for twice, 
the extra day was called bisextile. 

Official records still refer to leap 
year as a bisextile year. This odd 
word may lie behind most leap 
year customs. Folk who knew no 
Latin thought that it had some- 
thing to do with “two sexes” in- 
stead of the “two-sixths” of long- 
abandoned Roman calendars. Many 
people came to believe that a year 
with an extra day gives special 
privileges to members of the “sec- 
ond sex.” 

Why do English-speaking na- 
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tions insist upon calling it a leap 
year? Actually, it drags along more 
slowly than a normal one. “Stum- 
ble year” would seem a more log- 
ical term. But folk of medieval 
Europe looked at the matter in a 
different way. 

Constantine the Great is respon- 
sible for general adoption of the 
Christian week. He liked the prac- 
tice of having a name for each day, 
with the first one set aside as holy. 
So he took the calendar of Julius 
Caesar and modified it by using 
the week instead of the older divi- 
sions. 

His subjects found it easy to 
count their days in groups of seven, 
with each day having its own 
name. But this practice introduced 
new confusion into the calendar. A 
normal year, 365 days, is just 52 
weeks, with one day left over. Un- 
der this system, the weekday on 
which a given date falls is moved 
forward every year. If July 9 falls 
on Monday in one year, it will 
come on Tuesday the next year. 

In a leap year, all dates after 
February move forward not the 
normal one day, but two days. This 
characteristic probably gave rise to 
the modern title of the year. For in 
it, one day is lost—leaped over—in 
the cycle of fixed holidays. For 
example, December 25 fell on Fri- 
day in 1953. In 1954, it moved to 
Saturday. Last year it came on 
Sunday. This year, it leaps over 
Monday and falls on Tuesday. 

But let’s get back to Pope Greg- 


ory’s calendar of 1582. To correct 
errors that had accumulated since 
Caesar’s time, ten days were omit- 
ted trom the calendar that year. 
To prevent tuture accumulations 
of error, Gregory ruled that three 
out of every four centennial years 
should have 365 days instead ot 
Caesar's 3606. 

Creditors were instructed to give 


a ten-day extension to those whose 


debts were affected by the change. 
For fear of error, only ofhcial print- 
ers were permitted to issue the 
Gregorian calendar. When it was 
ready, copies were posted on all 
church doors, inserted into volumes 
on the church year. 

Religious and scientific prejudice 
made some nations slow to accept 
Gregory’s changes. Eventually they 
were adopted throughout most of 
the civilized world. Even Russia 
finally accepted them for civil pur- 
poses, though  Russia’s Eastern 
Church still clings to the Julian 
calendar. 

Improved instruments and much 
new data have shed more light on 
the leap-year problem in_ recent 
centuries. Scientists now declare 
that Gregory’s calendar is itself in 
error. It misses total accuracy by 
just 26 seconds a year. Hence the 
great Pope’s system will itself have 
to be adjusted—by a change of one 
leap day in every 3,323 years. But 
for all practical purposes, his dar- 
ing adjustment in reckoning led to 
taming the troublemaker of the cal- 
endar—leap year. 
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What an Air Stewardess Does 


They have a hard job, but the girls who can 
handle it become more interesting women 


Condensed from 
“The First Five Million Miles’’* 


3y Byron Moore 

AD I BEEN blessed with a Other questions he’d hurl at the 

daughter, I'd be happy to see sweet young things included these. 

her become an airline stewardess. What education, if any, have you 

She’d visit such cities as Copen- had? So you have a fine family 

hagen, Paris, Stockholm, Hong background, eh? Had you planned 

Kong, Rio, Buenos Aires. She to bring your family into the air- 

would not only acquire a deeper — plane cabin? If a girl once lost her 

understanding of life, but become temper, she also lost her chance at 
a more poised and more interesting the job. 


woman. I know, for I am a veteran In those days, the job carried a 
pilot, and have worked with air lot of glamour. We used steward- 
stewardesses for many years. esses to combat fear psychology. 


Right from the time airlines be- Nowadays, air travel is taken for 
gan employing them, stewardesses granted; the risk is infinitesimal. 
had to be ladies. Newt Wilson, But not then. You took a chance 
their first supervisor at American when you rode an airliner, and you 
Airlines, saw to it that they were— knew it. True, such safety devices 
or else. Newt was an avid amateur as night beacons, the radio range, 
psychologist. His standard method and wing deicers had been adopted, 
of interviewing applicants was to but under severe conditions none 
sit back in his swivel chair with a of the stuff really worked. 
big cigar in his mouth and scowl at Into this picture stepped the early 
them. “All right,” he’d bark, “what — stewardesses, competent, friendly, 
makes you think you want to be — unruffled. We went to great lengths 


a stewardess?” to please our passengers, treating 
*©1/955 by Byron Carr Moore, and permisston of Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., 
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each as an individual in whom we 
were all personally interested. We 
gathered scraps of information 
from bellhops, limousine drivers, 
porters, and ticket-counter people 
and recorded a thumbnail dossier 
opposite each name on the pas- 
senger list. The stewardess could 
call each person by name as he 
boarded the plane. 

Beside Mr. John Doe’s name 
might be noted, “Red nose, short, 
fat, frayed collar, spats—important 
lawyer, rush to Detroit for court 
case—raises Persian cats, chrysan- 
themums—dislikes brother-in-law, 
loves wife, dotes on little boy.” Mr. 
Doe, nervous over his first flight, 
would be so tickled that his mums 
were known to the young hostess, 
whatever her name was (Brooks— 
that was it; Miss H. Brooks, R. N., 
the sign said) that some time later 
Miss Brooks would receive a box 
of his best flowers. And Mr. Doe 
would remember American Air- 
lines with a feeling of pleasure. 

During the war, when demand 
for nurses became critical, the air- 
lines were forced to abandon their 
original requirement that all hos- 
tesses be registered nurses. They 
turned to the colleges for their re- 
cruits, and began acquiring a some- 
what different type of girl. 

What are the qualifications for 
the job today? Well, if a girl is 
between 20 and 26, single, not over 
five feet seven or under five feet 
two, and weighs between 100 and 
135 pounds; if she has a high-school 
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diploma, doesn’t wear glasses, en- 
joys good health, and has her own 
teeth; if she has a trim figure and 
a reasonably attractive face with 
no unsightly scars or blemishes— 
she has one chance in 150 of getting 
the job. If she also has a nurse’s 
diploma, she can be quite sure of 
getting it, unless she’s totally lack- 
ing in personality. A college degree 
swings some weight, too; so does 
business training. 

Successful applicants are given 
an airline pass from their home 
towns to wherever the airline con- 
ducts its school. Several airlines ob- 
tain their hostesses from private 
schools set up to prepare girls for 
the work. 

One fact constantly emphasized 
in training is that the stewardess, 
coming in closer contact with the 
passengers than any other airline 
employee, officially represents the 
company. Another is that pas- 
sengers, especially first riders, will 
take their cues from the stewardess. 
If an engine backfires, or if a ball 
of St. Elmo’s fire rolls down the 
aisle, eyes will fly to the face of the 
stewardess. Seeing her composed, 
passengers will settle back in their 
seats. 

Graduates of American Airlines’ 
stewardess school receive a begin- 
ning salary of $240 a month, with 
periodic increases bringing it to 
$327.50 after six years of service. All 
meals and incidental expenses away 
from home are paid for by the 
company. 
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The girls have plenty of time for 
social or other diversions, since they 
are required to fly only 85 hours a 
month. Several girls usually share 
an apartment, enabling them to 
enjoy better quarters than one girl 
could afford by herself. By  stag- 
gering their schedules, the girls see 
that they are rarely all in town at 
the same time, and thus avoid over- 
crowding. 

A surprising number use their 
ume off to continue their educa- 
tion. But the majority of the girls 
regard a career with the airlines as 
a temporary sojourn between school 
and marriage. 

Today, the job of stewardess (or 
hostess, the names being synony- 
mous) is much more demanding 
than formerly. Junior girls are 
usually assigned to coach flights, 
where the number of mothers travel- 
ing with squawling babies is stead- 
ily increasing. The amount of work 
involved is tremendous. 

On the Mercury, American’s non- 
stop coast-to-coast flight, two girls 
serve 60 passengers. They begin by 
hanging up topcoats, disposing of 


hatboxes, and otherwise getting 
their charges settled. Then they 


serve orange juice, coffee, and rolls. 
It’s soon time to set up the bar, and 
they take orders for drinks. After 
a couple of rounds, it’s time for 
lunch, and it takes two hours, at 
least, to put out the trays, serve 
extra coffee and liqueurs, and pick 
up empty trays. After magazines, 
stationery, and playing cards have 
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been distributed, it’s time for the 
afternoon snack. 

All this is in addition to other 
routine duties, such as heating bot- 
tles and fixing formulas for the 
babies. During an eight-hour trip, 
a girl is lucky if she can sit down 
once, or sneak to the cockpit for a 
quick cigarette. 

In the old DC-3, a girl had to 
serve only 21 passengers if she had 
a full load—which, more often than 
not, she didn’t. That fact, plus the 
fact that few women (who are 
many umes more demanding than 
men) traveled, allowed her plenty 
of tme to make friends with her 
passengers, and go about her duties 
graciously. 

A stewardess on her first trip 
can still expect a certain amount 
of hazing trom her crew, though 
it's milder than formerly. A new 
girl in a DC-3 could count on being 
called to the cockpit to find both 
open and no_ pilots. 
Instead, what appeared to be a 
severed hand would be working 
the control wheel. 

The pilots had turned on the 
automatic pilot and fastened a 
leather glove to the hot-air hose, 
which puffed air into the glove. 
They had attached the glove to the 
wheel, dimmed the lights, opened 
the window, rung for the stewardess, 
and hidden themselves in the bag- 
gage compartment. 

Another gag, still in use, is the 
stranded copilot. Shortly after the 
plane has taken off from an inter- 
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mediate stop, the copilot hides and 
the captain rings for the stewardess. 
“Tell the copilot to come up here,” 
he tells her. “I need him.” 

“But he isn’t in the cabin,” the 
new girl says, wide-eyed. 

“He isn’t?” the captain shouts. 
“Don’t tell me you left him at 
Phoenix!” 

“I didn’t leave him,” cries the 
girl, “I didn’t even see him!” 

“Look kid,” the captain says 
sympathetically, “you’re new on this 
job. But you should know that one 
of your main duties is to see that 
everybody is aboard before we take 
off. Now, let me think. I don’t 
want you to lose your job. Maybe, 
if the guy has sense enough to 
charter a plane, he might possibly 
catch us before we take off at Tuc- 
son—I sure hope so. We won't say 
anything about this—yet. Just carry 
on and don’t tell a soul.” 

At Tucson, the copilot sneaks 
out the front cargo door and stays 
out of sight until just prior to de- 
parture. Then he rushes to the 
plane, breathless, and tells the cap- 
tain that he needs $100 immedi- 
ately. “The pilot who flew me here 
won't let me go until I pay him.” 

“I don’t have $100,” the captain 
says. “You give it to him, Miss 
Smith. After all, he spent it to save 
your job.” 

“But I don’t have that much,” 
Miss Smith cries, close to tears. 
“Here—here’s $12. That’s all I have 
—honest!” As fast as instructors at 
stewardess schools hear about such 
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tricks, and forewarn their protégés, 
the pilots dream up new ones. 

When discussing stewardesses, | 
find that little Ruth Delmore, with 
her Irish blue eyes and dark brown 
hair, most often comes to my mind. 
She was along on a few especially 
memorable rides. 

One nasty night, when we were 
flying a Ford trimotor on a Condor 
schedule, Ruthie, though it was 
one of her first trips, had to quell 
an incipient riot in the cabin. Our 
radio was knocked out by lightning, 
instruments iced up, and a 78-mile- 
per-hour wind was blowing; it 
took us an hour and a half of des- 
perate searching to find the Chi- 
cago airport. 

At 4,000 feet, we could get on 
top of the lower layer of freezing 
clouds, but whenever we'd start 
down, the plane would get away 
from us. We'd go into the wildest 
gyrations and wind up in a spiral- 
ing dive. Luckily we managed to 
kill each dive and climb back up 
between the layers, where we could 
pick up a faint glow of the city’s 
lights. After three or four dives we 
had a full load of sick and terrified 
passengers. 

A woman began to laugh, scream, 
sob, and shout gibberish. The other 
passengers lost their heads, left 
their seats, and stampeded for the 
rear door. Fortunately, since such 
a weight at the rear of the plane 
might have rendered it uncontroll- 
able, they jammed in the aisle. 
Somehow Ruthie got them all back 
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into their seats. She said later that 
all she had done was to tell them 
to sit down and fasten their seat 
belts. 

A year or so later, as we were 
flying the very first DC-3 built, 
from Chicago to Newark, nonstop, 
a link rod in the right engine let 
go. The vibration shook the plane 
so badly that the right wingtip 
flopped up and down in an arc of 
three or four feet. We were at 
12,000 feet just north of Bellefonte, 
one of the old postage-stamp-size 
airmail fields. During the 20 min- 
utes or so it took to reach the field, 
Ruthie, even after a gasoline line 
shook loose and filled the cabin 
with fumes, kept her passengers 
reassured and in their seats. 

Safely on the ground, we couldn’t 
get the passengers to leave the 
plane. I guess, judging from my 
own condition, that their knees 
were too weak to support them for 
a while. I gave Ruthie a_ blank 
check, and told her to take the pas- 
sengers to the hotel and feed ’em. 
To a man, they entered into the 
spirit of the thing and made a party 
of it. For years, Ruthie and I 
received letters from some of the 
passengers each anniversary of the 
Bellefonte landing. 

But once Ruthie encountered a 
situation that even she couldn't 
handle. We were loading the Night 
Owl, the midnight plane from 
Chicago for Detroit, Buffalo, and 
Newark, when an agent asked me 
to look over one of the passengers. 
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He'd been held over a couple of 
trips because he’d been drinking, 
but now he professed sobriety. 

He was a giant of a man, six feet 
three or four, and built in propor- 
tion. He assured me that he would 
sit quietly in his seat until he 
reached Detroit, and said that it 
was imperative that he arrive there 
that trip at the latest. I called 
Ruthie. “What do you think?” I 
asked. “Want to take a chance?” 

Well, he fooled her, too. He was 
as nice as pie until we got off the 
ground. Then he took off his belt, 
and walked up and down the aisles 
whacking everybody across the 
knees. “I'll whip some life into the 
lot of you!” he growled. 

Ruthie tried to lead him to his 
seat, but he brushed her aside, 
nearly knocking her down. She 
called me. “You're letting me 
down,” I said to him. “Now, why 
don’t you just sit down and _ stop 
bothering these people?” 

“T won't, and you can’t make 
me!” he said, jutting his jaw. My 
knees were knocking together, but 
I faced up to him. “We have ways 
of handling people like you. Please 
don’t force me to take drastic and 
unpleasant steps. Now sit down!” 
For the life of me, I don’t know 
what I'd have done if he’d called 
my bluff. I had a bad moment un- 
til he said “All right,” and went 
meekly to his seat, where he re- 
mained the rest of the trip. He 
looked powerful enough to have 
twisted me into a pretzel. 
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It had been a close call. A drunk 
can be dangerous. Not the ordinary 
drunk, but a man who has been 
drinking heavily for some time. 
He will appear perfectly rational 
one minute, go berserk the next. 
It was around that time that a 
drunk who had chartered a plane 
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After the Bellefonte incident I 
asked Ruthie to marry me. “Got 
to find some way to keep you from 
riding my airplanes and jinxing 
them,” I said. Ruthie thanked me, 
but said she’d already had a better 
offer. 
Soon afterward she quit, and 




















married the guy of her choice. I 
wouldn’t be surprised to learn that 
her three gruelling experiences with 
me hastened her decision. 


tried to wreck it. When I heard 
about that, I gave Ruthie a water 
pistol filled with a solution of 
ammonia to carry in her handbag. 


New Words for You 
By G. A. CEvasco 


Men wuo track down the origins of words (etymologists) tell us that a com- 
paratively small number of Latin and Greek word roots go to make up many 
thousands of English words. And psychologists say that a good stock of words 
is one of the surest tools for success in any walk of life. A good short cut to 
building your vocabulary is learning word roots, since the root, or stem, of 
a word contains the core of meaning. If you know the root of a word, often 
you will know the word at first sight, or at least be able to recognize it. 

The Greek word for God is Theos. Twelve of the more common Theos 
words are listed below. Do you know them? Obviously, there are many 
others—well over 100. See if you can match the words in column A with 
their meanings found in column B. 


Column A Column B 

1. theologian a) The study of God as He is known 
through reason. 

2. monotheism b) Belief that God (impersonal) is every- 
thing and everything is God. 

3. polytheism c) A temple for all the pagan gods. 

4, theocracy d) Rule by religious leaders. 

5. enthusiasm e) A belief in one God and one God only. 

6. atheism f) A belief in many gods. 

7. theocentric g) Taking God as your center of interest. 

8. theodicy h) One who studies God. 

9. pantheon i) Religious emotion; mystical ecstasy. 


10. theosophy j}) Buddhist system of contemplation. 
11. theopathy k) Zeal; fervor; originally supernatural in- 

spiration. 
12. pantheism 1) Denies the existence of God. 


(Answers on page 83.) 
































By James C. G. ConniFF 


OUR GROCERY store will soon 
y have a white bread more 
— nourishing than whole 
wheat. In vitamin E alone, which 
helps prevent heart disease and is 
essential to its rapid cure, the new 
bread is seven times richer than 
anything now on the market. 
It is made from wheat-germ flour, 
and it will cost no more than your 
present loaf. Bakers once said that 
such a flour could not be stored. 
They now call it the most revolu- 
tionary breadmaking development 
in 2,000 years. 
In a blindfold test made by 270 
Chicago women, two out of three 
found the new bread better tasting. 
At Ann Arbor, Mich. a_ baker 
changed over to wheat-germ flour 
without advertising the switch. His 
sales jumped 280% in three years. 
An Evanston, Ill., baker says that 
wheat-germ flour is so rich that he 
needs less milk in baking with it. 
When a big national bakery test- 
marketed wheat-germ bread in Ma- 
con, Ga., sales gained 30% in 90 
days. 
Delighted bakery officials are 
testing it further in Texas and 
Florida. Plans for nation-wide mar- 
keting are now being made. 








The tiny wheat germ, which once made bread the staff of life, 
is being restored to white flour 





Biochemical experts at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and the Wiscon- 
sin Alumni Research foundation 
have found that wheat-germ flour 
has more protein, and fewer calo- 
ries and carbohydrates than _ its 
nearest rival, enriched white flour. 
That should prove good news to 
everyone who must watch his 
weight. 

Its vitamin content (including 
niacin, thiamine, riboflavin, needed 
to help build stronger bodies) is 
far higher. The new flour has heav- 
ier concentrations of the mysterious 
“trace elements” (traces of other 
minerals and acids that aid vital- 
itv). The wheat germ itself, a mere 
2% or 3% of the flour’s total 
volume, seems also to account for 
its creamy texture. 

Not all nutritionists agree that 
wheat-germ bread really tastes bet- 
ter. Some of them are of the opin- 
ion that some additional tinkering 
must be done with the flour for- 
mula. But Dr. Philip H. Derse, of 
the Wisconsin Alumni Research 
foundation, thinks that if the slight- 
ly yellow wheat-germ flour were 
baked in a smaller, less airy loaf, 
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the bread would become as attrac- 
tive to the palate as it now is to the 
eye. In short, good baking is all 
that is necessary to make the new 
bread taste good. 

The lasting quality of wheat- 
germ flour is another matter that 
positively invites the baker to do 
right by it. It can be stored for 
more than a year in temperatures 
ranging from 55° to 90°F. Fresh, 
tasty loaves have been baked from 
flour four years old. 

The wheat germ itself looks like 
a dark pinhead at the base of each 
grain. In it is packed all the nour- 
ishment that has made wheat the 
staff of life since biblical times. Yet 
for nearly a century this vital speck 
has been extracted from commer- 
cial white flour. That is standard 
practice both in this country and 
most of Europe. 

An oil in the wheat germ, heat- 
ed by the high-speed steel rollers 
of modern milling, softens the 
germ, so that it mills flat rather 
than crumbled. If left in, these oily 
flecks soon make the flour rancid, 
so millers sift them out. Farmers 
use them to fatten livestock. Health 
faddists sprinkle them on their 
breakfast cereal. 

Hogs and faddists thrived. Or- 
dinary citizens were left with a loaf 
of white bread attractive in ap- 
pearance but lacking in nourish- 
ment. Laboratory animals fed on it 
died. Since about 1940, there have 
been various moves to put back 
into white flour the good things 
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God put into the wheat kernel. 
Bakers in most states are now re- 
quired by law to restore artificially 
to their bread the vitamins and 
minerals the millers sift out. But 
this “enrichment” program puts 
back only a small proportion of 
the vitamins that were in the wheat 
kernel. 

Besides, “enrichment” has done 
almost nothing to slow the decline 
in bread consumption. Half a cen- 
tury ago, our forefathers ate 210 
pounds of bread a year. We eat 
less than 150. 

Sut because of two seemingly un- 
connected events, this unhealthy 
trend may be reversed. The first 
event was a Sioux City, Iowa, 
banker’s $500,000 gamble that a 
wheat-germ flour could be milled 
to make a bread like the kind he 
ate as a boy. Millers laughed at the 
idea, but the banker, Dan T. 
Hedges, went ahead with the ex- 
periment anyway in mills he owned 
himself. It was a magnificent try, 
but it failed. 

About all the banker got for his 
money was a fat pile of reports 
showing that no matter how you 
prepared it, wheat-germ flour al- 
ways spoiled too fast to be market- 
able. Sadly, the banker wrote off 
his half-million-dollar fizzle. That 
was more than 50 years ago. 

Our story jumps now to the Pro- 
hibition era and Morris, IIl., where 
a miller had taken over a_pad- 
locked brewery. The massive aera- 
tion system there was ideal for 
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making beer, but too powertul for 
cleaning wheat. The great gusts the 
machine produced would simply 
blow the wheat away. In convert- 
ing, therefore, the miller hooked 
up only part of it. 

Then, one day in 1930, the mill 
superintendent decided that he 
could clean the wheat better by 
using the whole aeration system 
and providing controls. He was 
overhauling the plant anyway, so 
why not try it? The controls kept 
the wheat from blowing away, all 
right, but those giant gusts of air 
also cooled the steel rollers. When 
the superintendent checked the 
grist for the usual flattened wheat 
germs, he found none. 

Thereupon, he did a bit of re- 
search with a microscope, and dis- 
covered that the air-cooled rollers 
had kept the wheat germ from 
softening; it had crumbled like the 
rest of the grain. To the superin- 
tendent, this meant pure disaster. 
Since he couldn’t sift out the pul- 
verized wheat germ, he was sure 
that the flour would spoil. The 
owner had already put too much 
money into the overhaul to make 
another change, so he stored the 
unusable flour and closed the mill. 
Months passed, and a_ casual 
check revealed that the stored flour 
had somehow not gone bad. So the 
miller reopened his plant and tried 
to market the strange product, 
wheat-germ flour. But bakers re- 
fused to handle it because of its 
reputation for spoiling. Disgusted, 
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the miller packed his flour off to 
a warehouse, shut down his mill, 
and steered clear of old breweries 
from then on. 

In 1935, a newspaper-circulation 
man in Chicago ran across the pe- 
culiar story and felt his pulse rate 
leap. He at once got samples of 
the stored flour. When tests showed 
that the stuff was really wheat- 
germ flour and that good bread 
could still be made from it, he 
moved fast. 

First, he bought up the miller’s 
interest in the process. Then he 
leased the converted brewery in 
Morris. Last, he went to an attic 
in Sioux City, Iowa, and got the 
dust-covered bundle of wheat-germ- 
experiment reports his grandfather 
had stored there long ago. (Yes, 
he was the grandson of Dan Hedg- 
es.) 

Having come from a_ banking 
family, he knew where to lay hands 
on needed money. Over the last 20 
years, Dan Hedges Brown, named 
after the wheat-germ pioneer, has 
poured $2’ million into that 
abandoned brewery to perfect the 
process the superintendent stumbled 
onto. Now that wheat-germ flour 
seems to be on the brink of being 
accepted nationally, Dan expects to 
raise production from 800 to 1,600 
hundredweight sacks a day. That 
should be enough to at least prime 
the pump for national demand. 

Dan Brown found pretty much 
the flour he was after within the 
first year, but that does not mean 
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that he found a smooth path ahead. 
The years just before the 2nd World 
War were heartbreaking. Though 
he is still vigorous at 57, his face 
shows the strain of getting wheat- 
germ flour patented in 29 countries 
while at the same time fending off 
undesirable customers. He had to 
cope with nazi agents, quietly 
curious emissaries from a fast-arm- 
ing Japan, and the bully boys of 
Benito Mussolini, all of whom 
were ready to pay a high price for 
his fabulous toughener of troops. 

But Washington had asked Dan 
not to do business with a possible 
enemy. Our government, though 
slow in taking action, was enor- 
mously interested in the process. It 
was just about to undertake the 
long, delicate job of winning 
bakers over to making the new 
bread for our own armed forces 
when war came. Pearl Harbor 
shelved the whole project. 

And when the war ended, the 
big baking chains and their supply 
mills showed no enthusiasm for 
the new flour. Although Brown 
proved to them long ago that they 
could convert standard milling 
equipment to wheat-germ manu- 
facture in a single swing shift, 
without loss of production, the 
mills hung back. 

However, there are hopeful signs 
of a change of heart. The powerful 
trade publication Northwestern Mil- 
ler, for example, had fought Dan 
Brown for years. Then last Octo- 
ber it published an enthusiastic 
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article about the new flour, citing 
the number of mills being licensed 
to produce it. Other publications 
are following suit. National adver- 
tising will do the rest. 

Russian efforts to get control of 
Dan’s formula have put a cloak- 
and-dagger note into the story and 
added gray hairs to his head. Not 
long ago, some engineers from 
Amtorg, the Soviet trade commis- 
sion, began phoning him at odd 
hours. Finally, they laid their cards 
on the table: $5 million held avail- 
able in a New York bank as a 
down payment on the secret of 
wheat-germ flour. 

Dan rejected the offer. Of course, 
he didn’t want the Russians to 
starve, but he knew that our gov- 
ernment doesn’t like to see vital 
discoveries handed over to a possi- 
ble enemy. Much of the Red army’s 
endurance comes from the highly 
nutritious black bread the Russians 
have been eating for generations. 
Their desire for this new capitalistic 
white bread was natural enough. 
But why help strengthen the Rus- 
sian army? 

Dan knew perfectly well that the 
communist leaders would probably 
use the wheat-germ bread to boost 
their own prestige among the Rus- 
sian people. And he could imagine 
the propaganda victory the Reds 
could score by handing it out 
among undernourished people in 
the free world. It made better sense 
to Dan that our surplus wheat, 
properly milled, should reach those 
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who need it under U.S. and UN 
rather than Soviet auspices. 

And then there is the matter of 
our own national health. Recent 
disclosures about the shocking state 
of American muscles have caused 
President Eisenhower to emphasize 
publicly the need for more partici- 
pation in sports and exercise. But 
there is a nutritional aspect to the 
matter too, which wheat-germ bread 
can do much to remedy. 

Through Dan’s friend Msgr. 
Luigi Ligutti, the wheat-germ dis- 
covery has been brought directly 
to the attention of Agriculture 
Secretary Ezra Taft Benson. Long 
talks between Dan and the secre- 
tary have helped put the prestige 
of Mr. Benson’s department behind 
wheat-germ-flour promotion. 
L’Osservatore Romano, the Vati- 
can newspaper, recently ran a glow- 
ing article about wheat-germ flour. 
The paper hailed its discovery as 
“good news for humanity.” Mon- 
signor Ligutti, the Holy Father’s 
permanent representative for agri- 
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culture in the U.S. as well as 
director of the National Catholic 
Rural Life conference, saw to it 
that the story went out over Vati- 
can radio, too. He had copies sent 
to every pastor in Italy’s 25,000 
parishes and to all bishops through- 
out the wo.ld. “I’ve been trying to 
help Dan sell this wheat-germ 
idea,” he says, “for many a long 
year.” 

Dan Brown hopes that a big by- 
product of his better bread will be 
a better understanding among peo- 
ple everywhere. 

With this thought in mind, 
through a trust named in memory 
of his grandfather, he is giving 
away all but 10% or 12% of the 
royalties on his process. Groups 
like the 4-H clubs, the American 
Legion, Dan’s college fraternity Psi 
Upsilon, and Chicago’s Shrine 
hospital will eventually share mil- 
lions. The Archdiocese of Chicago 
and Franciscan missionaries will 
divide 7!4% of Dan’s income in 
perpetuum. 









Correction 

In rae Novemser, 1955, issue of the CatHottc Dicest, on page 16 of the 
article entitled TV Mass for Shut-Ins, it was erroneously stated that WNAC- 
TV was paid for the unsponsored time on Sunday mornings. Jan. 1, 1956, 
marked the first year that the Mass was provided for many thousands of shut- 
ins in the Channel 7 area free of any charges at all to the Archdiocese of 
Boston. The time was offered to Archbishop Richard J. Cushing as a public 
service. The station provided an eight-man crew of director, cameramen, 
videographer, utility man, and shader every Sunday in addition to the 46 
to 60 minutes of air time. 
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e Wayfarer was Edith Sitwell, and the road, the road to Rome 
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By Puytittis McGINLeEy 


HE boors of the Church are 
always open; and yearly thou- 
sands walk through them to- 
Each such journey 


T 


ward the altar. 
has a history worth recording, for it 
is the pilgrimage of the soul. But, 
human nature being what it is, al- 
most the only ones we hear of in 
the press concern those pilgrims 
touched by fame or controversy. A 
Mrs. Luce, a Rabbi Zolli, a Bella 
Dodd—let them become (or return 
to being) Catholics, and the trum- 
pets blare; and much to the dismay 
of the converts, one supposes, their 
private acts turn into public won- 
ders. Who can say which is the 
harder burden to bear: the hostility 
their critics or the huzzas of 
certain Catholics who each 
such addition to the fold as a kind 


of ane 


of 
view 


“victory for our side 
When, last summer, the 
Edith Sitwell made her profession 
of faith in London, she at once took 
on both burdens. But Miss Sitwell, 
survived 40 years of 
fame, will no 


poet 


having at 67 
controversy and of 
doubt bear them with patience. She 
is accustomed to the limelight; and 
she is used to argument. As a life- 
long observer of the human condi- 
will understand that all 


tion, she 


the curiosity about her is not un- 
worthy. 

For people attract fame because 
they are a little larger than life, let 
us say more gifted, more compli- 
cated or more articulate. Therefore, 
their journeys are bound to be at 
tended by more perils and adven- 
tures than is ordinary, and thus in- 
teresting lookers-on. Moreover, 
if the pilgrim happens to be also a 
he may have kept an un- 
witting his trip. Miss Sit- 
well’s poems are a sort of log, the 
public diary of a traveler toward 
faith. 

“IT have taken this step,” 
poet, at the time of her conversion, 
“because I want the discipline, the 
fire, and the authority of the 
Church. I am hopelessly unworthy 
of it, but I hope to become more 
worthy.” 

To a careful reader of Miss Sit- 
well’s poetry, for these 
qualities is implicit in the verse. 
Her entire career has been a search 
Fire she was born with, 
authority 


to 


writer, 


log 


said the 


her desire 


for merit. 
discipline she acquired, 
she looked for in both art and the 


universe. When she writes that 
“morning comes to the heart, and 
the heart’s warmth, its fevers, ra- 











































pacity and grandeur,” the morning 
is easy to recognize. 

But the humility is an earned 
bonus. For this eloquent, elegant, 
and eccentric lady is an aristocrat 
by both birth and temperament. 
She is a descendant of John of 
Gaunt and of the Plantagenets. 
Renishaw, the Sitwell country seat 
in Derbyshire, is one of the great 
Gothic houses of England. She is 
a Dame of the British Empire by 
order of the present queen; and 
she holds honorary doctorates in 
literature from three British uni- 
versities. Together with her writing 
brothers, Osbert and Sacheverell, 
she has been setting polite London 
by its ears for half a lifetime; and 
her recent recital tour of the U.S. 
was by way of being a triumph. 
Yet, without humility the eccentric- 
ity might have degenerated into 
flamboyance, and neither the poems 
nor the poet progressed past clever 
ness or glitter. 

Let us look beyond the public 
portrait, that of a velvet-swathed 
lady in a wimple who has lately 
become a Catholic, to see what we 
can make of her logbook, her Col- 
lected Poems. Has she written a 
record of her journey? Are the 
currents charted, the trails marked? 
Are the difficulties of the roads and 
seas described for other travelers? 
I think they are. Everything is 
there, though set down sometimes 
in a sort of shorthand not always 
easy to transcribe. 

One must keep in mind _ that 
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Edith Sitwell is a poet of the mod- 
ern world. As a young woman in 
London, she knew most of the 
authors prominent during the 20’s, 
many of them rebels against tradi- 
tional forms of writing. Her early 
work shows their various influences 
—is at times as esoteric as Eliot’s, 
as cryptic as Ezra Pound’s, often as 
gauche as that of any novice poet. 
It runs the gamut from the jazz 
rhythms of a Vachel Lindsey in 
Aubaude 


Jane, Jane, 

Tall as a crane, 

The morning light creaks 
down again 


to the romanticism of the young 
Yeats in Serenade 


The tremulous gold of stars 
within your hair 

Are yellow bees flown from the 
hive of night.... 


But from the beginning it is 
marked by an awareness of good 
and evil and of the impermanence 
of life. 

For everything comes to 

shadows at last 

Though the spinning-wheel Time 

move slow or fast. 

I give a word of warning here to 
readers meeting the Sitwell verse 
for the first time in Collected 
Poems. Omit the first half of her 
preface, called Some Notes on My 
Own Poetry. It is not for the un- 


the 
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initiated. For in it she discusses her 
techniques; and much of it I am 
heretical enough to consider non- 
sense. All poets have ideals of tech- 
nique. But they also have blood in 
their veins and emotions in their 
hearts and they do not write quite 
so much by slide rule. I fancy that 
Miss Sitwell had an enormous 
amount of good clean fun com- 
posing that preface (by the lamp of 
hindsight) and stretching theories 
to fit poetic facts. 

But the reader will get more en- 
joyment from such a poem as Satd 
King Pompey with its ironic lines 


Said King Pompey, the 
emperor's ape, 

Shuddering black in his temporal 
cape 

Of dust, The dust ts everything— 

The heart to love and the voice 
to sing 


if he ignores the poet’s explanation 
that it is “built on a scheme of R’s 
which .. . produces a faint flutter- 
ing sound, like dust fluttering from 
the ground, or the beat of a dying 
heart.” 

One who got no farther than 
midway through the preface might 
come away disenchanted. Here is 
the outer Sitwell, odd, proud, and 
self-consciously poetic. The poetry, 
on the other hand, is all progress, 
and conscious progress. 

Her father is to have re- 
marked about his daughter’s initial 
attempts at verse, “Edith will com- 


said 
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mit suicide when she finds out she 
cannot write poetry.” 

His heartless pleasantry did not 
take account of free will, of the 
drive of the human soul toward 
accomplishment. Edith Sitwell set 
out to be a poet and she became 
one; just as later on she set out to 
find God and tracked Him down. 

It has been told often how she 
“practiced writing as a pianist prac- 
tices music.” She memorized whole 
books of poetry until, it is said, she 
could recite it on a journey all the 
way from England to Italy. And 
the practice shows at first. The 
early poems are more odd than in- 
teresting, little more than arpeggios 
in rhythm. Even her first public 
reading of Fagade (with herself hid- 
den from the audience, and a horn 
used as an amplifier) received less 
applause than scorn. 

Yet, in Facade, the true Sitwell 
was beginning to emerge. She tells 
us in the Notes that these are “ab- 
stract” poems, as, indeed, they are 
in many cases. But her preoccupa- 
tions are all here: her distaste tor 
the shallowness of modern life; her 
sense of Christian history; and the 
yearning toward Good (which, aft- 
er all, once the human cypher, the 
o, has been removed, is simply 
God). 

The language is surrealistic but 
the metaphors are those she con- 
tinued to make her own: melons 
and flowers and romantic groves 
to represent the opulence of the 
world; blackness and cold, which 
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stand for evil; and gold, which is 
to her the color of life, which 1s 
abundance and the sun and God 
Himself. 

Critics, however (of whom she 
protesses to have a low opinion), 
did not begin to praise her until 
the publication of Gold Coast Cus- 
toms in 1929. This long poem, in a 
rollicking, camp-meeting rhythm, 
is an attack upon the barbarity of 
city slums and the soullessness of 
fashionable London. These she 
compared to the bloody rituals of 
African tribes. Here, says Miss Sit- 
well, “we see everything reduced 
to the primal mud— the ‘Rich Man 
Judas, brother Cain’ and the epit- 
ome of his civilization, Lady Bam- 
burgher, are at one with the slum- 
ignorance and superstition of the 
Atrican swamp.” 

The poem ends 


Yet the time will come 

To the heart's dark slum 
When the rich man’s gold and 
the rich man’s wheat 

Will glow in the street, that the 
starved may eat 

And the last blood and fire from 
my side will be shed. 

For the fires of God go marching 
ee 


Gold Coast Customs became a 
sensation for the intellectuals. Yeats 
wrote of it that “something absent 
from all literature was back again 
. . . passion ennobled by intensity, 
by endurance, by wisdom.” Other 
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critics lauded it for perhaps erro- 
neous reasons. Some of them con- 
fused the poet’s emotional involve- 
ment in the wrongs of life with the 
stylish leftist propaganda of the 
day. They had time to re-torm their 
thinking, however, when they 
looked again at the first of her 
really majestic conceptions, the 
Metamorphosis. Written also in 
1929, it was altered by its author in 
1946, and the very breadth of al- 
teration is a testimony to the poet’s 
growth. Both versions testify to a 
search for light out of darkness, but 
where the earlier poem calls Death 
“our clime” and merely hints at the 


hope of 
a clime where Death's light on 
the eyes 


Could make each shapeless lump 
of clay grow wise; 
the later one cries clearly that: 
Death seems our clime 
and ends with a miraculous bugle 
call of hope: 


So, out of the dark, see our 
great Spring begins— 

Our Christ, the new Song, break- 
ing out in the field and hedge- 
rows, 

The heart of Man! 

He comes, our Sun, to melt the 
eternal ice 


Of Death... 


The journey was not yet over, 
but the traveler was finding her 
way out of the wilderness. After 
Gold Coast Customs there came a 
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break in her writing. A personal 
sorrow, one is told, intervened; and 
there was no new poetry for nearly 
ten years. Then, as she herself says 
in the Notes, “I began to write 
again—of the state of the world, of 
the terrible rain 
Dark as the world of man, black 
as our loss— 
Blind as the 
and forty nails 
Upon the Cross 


nineteen hundred 


I wrote of the sufferings of Christ, 
the Starved Man hung upon the 
cross, the God ... who bears in 
his Heart all wounds.” 

Her time of experiment, she goes 
on, was done. She was no longer a 
tinkerer with sound effects, a me 
chanic of rhyme; nor was she lost 
in the world’s baneful forest. She 
had found her was 
finding her spirit’s goal. Now she 


method, and 


could express the meaning of her 
heart in great, sonorous, free-flow- 
ing lines as much her own as her 
Gothic turbans. But she had not 
lost her capacity for recoil and in 
dignation in the face of evil. 

It was with the falling of the 
first atomic bomb that her peculiar 
genius and her long apprenticeship 
to art fused into true greatness. 
The bomb horrified her. But like a 
poet and a Christian, she recog- 
nized the symbol: 

We did not heed the Cloud in 

the Heavens shaped like the 
Hand of Man. 
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Yet, she continues hopefully: 
.. who dreamed that Christ had 
died in vain? 
He walks again on the Seas of 
Blood, He comes tn the terrible 
Rain. 


The Three Poems of the Atomic 
Age torm, perhaps, the most pas- 
sionate and majestic of her work. 
But in the later Canticle of the 
Rose her tone does not falter. She 
goes on blessing “Jesus Christ with 
the Rose and His people”; and 
nearly all her output from that 
time on is redolent with the per- 
fume of religious feeling. 

To her attentive public, then, it 
must have come as no surprise that 
her journey’s end was the altar of 
London’s Immaculate Conception 
church. So great a wealth of feel 
ing must long have needed the 
greater wealth of Catholicism for 
an abiding place. 

“My poems” she has said, “are 
hymns to the glory of Life.” And 
the last one ends as an “uncombat- 
able song” which, indeed, glorifies 
life and expresses its total message: 


If every grain of my dust should 
be a Satan- 

If every atom of my heart were 
Lucifer 

If every drop of my blood were 
an Abaddon 


Yet should IT love. 


Edith Sitwell’s log book is now 
complete. 
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ACK IN THE early 1920's, Walter 

Chrysler stood on the edge of 
ruin as he was about to launch the 
Chrysler car. It had the first com- 
mercial high-compression engine 
and a bold new body design. He 
hoped to revolutionize the automo- 
tive industry. 

Chrysler needed financial back- 
ing before he could go ahead with 
production. But the bankers would 
give him no more credit until the 
car was actually selling. Chrysler 
had been counting on the showing 
his car would make at the New 
York Automobile show to both 
push sales and nail down credit. 
But ofhcers of the show suddenly 
found that the regulations forbade 
showing a car not in production. 

Chrysler didn’t give up. He 
pushed his problem around. If he 
could not display his car at Grand 
Central Palace, where the show was 
held, would there be any point to 
showing it elsewhere in New 
York? Obviously not, since he was 
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If you take the brakes off your brain you'll have more ideas— 
and better ones 
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not interested in attracting the gen- 
eral public at this point—only the 
professional auto men. But this 
apparently wrong answer gave him 
the right one. The men he wanted 
to see his new car were staying at 
the Hotel Commodore, near Grand 
Central Palace. So Chrysler hired 
the lobby of the Commodore to 
display his product. The car made 
a deep impression on the industry, 
and bankers granted the $5 million 
credit he needed to. start his 
corporation. 

Acute awareness of what needs 
solving is the motor that keeps your 
imagination running. Keep your 
unsolved riddles in the forefront 
of your mind. Then you can quick 
ly spot the connection between 
your problem and a new develop- 
ment—say, a new technical dis- 
covery, a change of circumstances, 
or a rearrangement of personalities. 
To restate an old saying, necessity— 
the heavy pressure of facing a prob 
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lem—puts the squeeze on your 
imagination. 

William Shakespeare shaped his 
peerless imagination through years 
of meeting deadlines with plays for 
his stock company. Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach wrote immortal music 
to fulfill an unrelenting Sunday 
schedule. On the other hand, mod- 
ern management now recognizes 
the danger of pushing top execu- 
tives too hard. Executives must 
have time and freedom if they are 
to make farsighted plans and de- 
cisions. 

The act of 
solves a_ difficult 
bright idea, the brainstorm, the in- 
spiration—is a leap. It is like the 


imagination that 
problem—the 


jumping of an electric current. It 
is often a crossing over from a 
familiar, unconnected experience to 
a problem in process of solution. 

Frederic W. Goudy, one of the 
leading American type designers, 
once explained how he designs a 
new type face. He said, “I think 
of a letter and then mark around 
the thought.” That is a good de- 
scription of an act of imagination, 
even if it is a joking one. It lays 
bare the truth that, easy as crea- 
liveness may seem, it is still a 
mystery. 

Under everyday conditions, your 
use of imagination in solving prob- 
lems does not call for extraordinary 
leaps. The first step is to free your- 
self from the tyranny of the obvious, 
to be willing to try something new. 

Many organizations operate at 


February 
50% efficiency because of the dead 
weight of mediocrity that drags 
them down. Too many of their 
problems are settled by routine 
solutions. You do not have to have 
delusions of genius to pass up even 
a good solution, whenever time 
permits you to work out a better 
one. The habit of dissatisfaction 
with the obvious is your first step 
in cultivating imagination, 

Much problem solving takes 
place in our subconscious minds. 
When it goes underground, we call 
it intuition. Most of the imaginative 
solutions of the world’s problems 
have been intuitive; yet intuition 
does not necessarily yield satisfac- 
tory solutions. 

Aunt Hannah was a great one 
for being right for the wrong rea- 
sons. “I wouldn’t trust that Leo 
Bumwiler as far as I could see 
him,” she would say. “He has those 
squinty eyes.” Sure enough, Leo 
would soon be sent to the county 
jail for stealing a neighbor’s ducks. 

Aunt Hannah wasn’t strong on 
logical procedures. But she could 
zero in on the right answer about 
as well as anyone I have ever 
known. We used to talk about 
Aunt Hannah’s “hunches.” What 
she was using was intuition. 

Intuition seems to be thinking 
speeded up. It is like the new 
electronic brains that solve elabo- 
rate mathematical problems by 
scanning an unbelievable series of 
number combinations in a much 
shorter time than the human brain 
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can do the task. If you have ever 
seen a professional cryptographer 
break a coded message or heard 
the panel of experts playing “What's 
My Line?” on TV, you have ob- 
served this speeded-up thinking in 
action. They scan their specialized 
data against the background of 
similar data stored in their minds. 
Your mind works the same way. 
When, like Aunt Hannah, you 
“instinctively” distrust a person, 
your mind is scanning the accumu- 
lated experiences of your life. This 
accumulation includes both facts 
and emotional prejudices. Your in- 
tuition, therefore, like the electronic 
computer, is only as accurate as the 
data scanned and the machinery 
doing the scanning: your intelli- 
gence. 

Sometimes you fave to use your 
intuition for immediate solutions. 
The physician looking at a desper- 
ately sick patient often has to make 
a life-and-death decision without 
time for the usual examination or 
tests. His intuition is based on 
whatever signs his experience has 
taught him to note, whatever 
knowledge may be stored up in his 
memory. The executive makes 
many an important decision with 
a speed that defies logical explana- 
tion. At a much less crucial level, 
we all do every day. 

To set the mechanism of imagi- 
nation and intuition in motion, 
then, you must: 

1. Be saturated with knowledge 
of your problem. 
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2. Concentrate on the problem 
(or similar problems) intensively 
for considerable time. 

3. Then relax, and turn aside 
from the problem. 

One caution: just because you 
arrive at your solution by intuition 
does not mean that you don’t have 
to defend it by logical means. “Oh, 
I don’t know; I just have a hunch 
it will work” is not good enough. 

To put your imagination and in- 
tuition to work, you can start by 
cultivating a creative attitude. Be 
wary of obvious answers and be 
hospitable toward original ones. 
You can encourage the flow of 
fresh ideas by providing yourself 
with periods of idleness and periods 
of physical activity. Physical routine 
sometimes releases the imagination 
for creative purposes. More men 
have probably had __ inspirations 
while shaving than at any other 
time. Walking, chopping wood, 
running a lathe, and even washing 
dishes have proved helpful. 

You can occasionally hit on orig- 
inal solutions by conscious free- 
wheeling—by taking-your foot off 
the brake of routine and reason and 
allowing your mind to race. You 
then toss off ideas as fast as you 
can think them up, unbothered by 
worries about what might be wrong 
with them. Among the wild, woolly, 
and indifferent solutions generated 
by this means is sometimes a win- 
ner, a diamond among the clinkers, 
that you would not be likely to 
discover by orthodox methods. 
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Our Weather Is Changing 
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LD TIMERS HAVE been telling 

us for years that the weather 

was a lot colder when they 
were young. Most of us laughed. 
Well, we can stop laughing. 

Science now agrees with them. 
The weather 7s getting warmer. 
The forecast is for continued warm 
—for at least the next 100 years. 

Weathermen, most 
conservative of scientists, have final- 
ly come to the conclusion that we 
are in the midst of an important 
world-wide climatic warmup. Ob- 
servations tell the story. 

In Philadelphia, the annual tem- 
perature has gone up 4. since 1850. 
In Los Angeles last summer, a rec- 
Wave set the 


among the 


ord-breaking heat 
thermometer zooming above 100 
for more than a week, and caused 
nearly 100 deaths and $25 million 
crop and livestock damage. In Chi- 
cago, July broke most existing heat 
records. In Washington, D. C.,, 
freezing weather during the spring 
months has declined since 1890 by 
18%. 

It’s not just local. From Scandi- 
navia comes the report that in the 
last 50 years glaciers have shrunk 
1,500 to 2,000 feet, mountain snow 
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lines have moved upward as much 
as 300 feet. In northwestern Can- 
ada, says Dr. P. W. Currie, chair- 
man of the physics department ot 
the University of Saskatchewan, 
temperatures have gone up 4” to 
>. As a result, the growing period 
on the vast Canadian prairie has 
stretched out an extra ten days, and 
the crop line (the northernmost 
point for practical farming) has 
moved 50 to 100 miles closer to the 
Arctic. 

It’s hard for some people to see 
why we should get excited over a 
few degrees of temperature. But 
Dr. C. E. P. Brooks, one of the 
world’s leading climatologists, says 
that a 2° rise in the world’s average 
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temperature, over a 100-year period, 
would be enough to melt the whole 
polar ice cap! 

If all that melted ice water comes 
rushing down on civilized coastal 
areas within the next century or so, 
the map is going to look much dif- 
ferent. Coastal cities like New York 
will have to be protected by dikes. 
Other low-lying areas may even 
have to be abandoned. 

Mother Nature, as usual, is sev- 
eral jumps ahead of the scientists 
who are trying to outguess her. Fish 
know that the seas are getting 
warmer. They are traveling north. 
For the last ten years, sharks have 
been reported off Cape Cod and 
Martha’s Vineyard, Mass., as early 
as July. Cold-water denizens on 
both the west and east coasts, sal- 
mon, tuna, swordfish, lobster, are 
bobbing up 100 miles or so north 
of their familiar haunts. Natives of 
Greenland, who used to earn their 
living catching seals and walrus, 
now drag in huge catches of cod- 
fish. 

Hardy vegetables thrive farther 
north than ever betore. Cabbages 
are growing in Iceland. Barley, 
wheat, and oats were harvested this 
year on farms only 60 miles from 
the Arctic ocean. Audubon society 
bird watchers observe that more 
and more bluebirds, Baltimore ori- 
warblers, and song 
wintering 1n 


oles, myrtle 
sparrows are 
northern states. 

Meanwhile, successive hot sum- 
mers have killed off 250,000 acres 


now 





of cool-weather-loving white birch 
in New England and southern Can- 
ada. Owners of iceboats along the 
Saginaw river in Michigan report 
no iceboating since 1922. 

Perhaps most alarming is_ the 
growing frequency of the tropical- 
type hurricanes that have given the 
Atlantic coast a frightening new 
South Pacific look. 

Large numbers of people wonder 
whether the atom bomb is responsi- 
ble for it all. A smaller group con- 
fidently recommends the bomb as a 
cure for both drought and hurri- 
cane. Careful U.S. Weather bureau 
investigations of the seven worst 
tornadoes in 1953, however, showed 
no connection between atomic tests 
and weather changes. What’s more, 
weathermen are gloomy about any 
attempt to halt bad weather by 
aruficial means. “Trying to stop a 
hurricane with an atom or hydro- 
gen bomb is like going after a four- 
alarm fire with a water pistol,” said 
one. “Why, an ordinary thunder- 
storm releases more energy than 
100 atom bombs!” 

What's really causing the weath- 
er warmup? Most scientists are not 
embarrassed to admit that they 
don’t know. They are thinking 
about it a lot, however, and many 
believe that there are not one but 
several reasons behind our climatic 
changes. 

One explanation offered is that 
the colder weather of former times 
was caused by volcanic explosions 
which flung large amounts of dust 
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into the air. The dust formed a 
shield between the sun and the 
earth. Since there has been no great 
volcanic activity in recent times, the 
dust shield has settled to the earth 
and left us more exposed to the 
sun. 

Many scientists believe that the 
earth’s rising temperatures may be 
partly due to the 6 billion tons of 
carbon dioxide dumped into the 
earth’s atmosphere each year from 
factory smokestacks. Carbon diox- 
ide is well known to meteorologists 
as a big factor in keeping the earth 
hot and dry. Unless we find some 
way to counteract it, we may wind 
up by eliminating most of our 
natural rainfall. 

Other scientists, squinting at 
changing sun spots, say that the 
warmup is not the earth’s fault at 
all: it’s the sun that’s getting hotter. 

The most talked-about subject in 
serious weather circles these days 
is the mysterious behavior ‘of the 
northern jet stream. This is a deep, 
wide river of icy air 40,000 feet 
high that streams at about 300 mph 
down northwest Canada and across 
the U.S. It helps to create the hurri- 
canes; it also helps push them 
around. 

Until recently, the jet stream 
spilled out into the Atlantic, where 
it caused the violent whirling wind- 
storms familiar to long-time resi- 
dents of the West Indies and the 
Florida-Carolina coast. Now, for 
reasons no one yet knows, the jet 
stream has shifted its route. It turns 
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north for its return journey some- 
where west of the Alleghenies, 
dragging surges of warm tropical 
air farther north. That’s the reason 
meteorologists think that hot sum- 
mers and hurricanes may become 
seasonal along the New Jersey and 
New England coasts. 

The coming climatic changes will 
certainly bring other serious prob- 
lems. More and more, our govern- 
ment is maving into the weather- 
disaster field. Drought and flood 
relief, repair losses, and tax deduc- 
tions due to weather vagaries will 
this year cost the federal govern- 
ment many millions of dollars. The 
U.S. Weather bureau, long the or- 
phan of government budgets, was 
this year handed, by a weather- 
concerned Congress, $12 million 
more than it asked for! 

The worst problem of the future, 
scientists think, will be an increas- 
ing scarcity of fresh water and too 
much salt. Along the California and 
Atlantic shore lines an increase in 
the depth of the sea (as much as 
nine inches has been measured) has 
already caused salt water invasion 
of precious underground reservoirs. 
Rainless summer months would 
certainly call for heavy irrigation 
on our southern and western farms. 
Yet, when we pump fresh water 
from our underground water table, 
we lower the pressure that we de- 
pend on to keep ocean water out. 

Ordinary citizens of the U.S. and 
western Europe will have to learn 
new ways to live comfortably in 
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our new, semitropical climate. Tem- 
perature control, at least in the 
summer, will be almost a life-and- 
death matter. 

Some meteorologists think that 
cities will shield their populations 
against the blazing sun with big 
plastic bubbles blown across the 
sky. Almost certainly, there will be 
changes in living habits, clothing, 
and diet. One U.S. weatherman 
pictures tomorrow’s proper lady 
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coat yet. The change will be gradual 
and interrupted by many temporary 
extremes of cold weather, 
Most authorities think the com- 
ing warmup is a good thing. Dr. 
H. T. Kimble, director of the 
Survey of Tropical Africa and 
former director of the American 
Geographical society, sums it up. 
i he world is already hard pressed 
» find food and living space for 
its 2, billion inhabitants. Now an 





entire third of the earth’s surface 
never before useful to man may 
make new contributions in crops, 
resources, and human happiness!” 


Bostonian wearing India’s sari and 

sandals, taking a two-hour nap 

the afternoon under a palm tree. 
But don’t throw away your over- 


\Sese 
Strike Down the Band! 


Back 1n the peaceful days of the early 1900's, the U.S.S. Newark was lying 


in the harbor of Hong Kong. Half the crew were ashore, on liberty. None 
was enjoying himself more than one old salt, a boilermaker named Collins. 
After spending the night exhaustively researching the town’s various bars, 
he appeared on the landing at 9 a.m. The last boat to the ships had gone 
long ago. Unless he could get back to the Newark immediately, he’d be 
marked AWOL. Collins gave way to grief, knowing that he’d be put in the 
brig and probably lose his rating, 

To make matters worse, the Admiral suddenly appeared. 
demanded sternly, i 


“Collins,” he 
“what are you doing here? 


Admiral were old China hands, and each had great 


Both Collins and the 
Collins confessed, “I missed the boat and 


respect for the other. “Admiral,” 
I’m AWOL.” 

“Well,” the Admiral said kindly, “my barge is taking a message to 
the flagship. I'll have the boys take you to the Newark.” 

As the Admiral’s barge came alongside, the officer of the deck broke out 
the guard, and the band stood in formation. To the accompaniment of ruf- 
fles and flourishes by the band and the piping of sideboys, the dazed boiler- 
maker stepped aboard. Red with embarrassment, he waved an arm at the 
Captain, who had snapped to a salute. “Never mind the band, Captain,” he 
said sheepishly, “never mind the band!” 

U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings (Nov. °55). 
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, om you seen the 300 pairs 


of twins together in the small 
town of Oirschot in southern 
Holland, you would have 
thought you were seeing dou- 
ble. The town was chosen for 
the European Twins Congress 
because, by coincidence, it is 
the home of 63 pairs of twins. 
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wins of all ages represented 
12 different countries. When 


biologists, psychologists, and 


anthropologists heard about the 
congress, they wished to attend, 
to study the history and_be- 
havior of the delegates. The 
organizers of the congress, how- 
ever, vetoed the scientific-obser- 
vation proposal, maintaining 
that the congress was strictly 
for fun. 


The oldest twins were 82 
years old and the young- 
est were three. 

















EFORE starting the fun, 
all twins registered at the 
Oirschot town hall. High- 
light of the celebration, held 
last summer, was a festive 
dinner, at which guests were 
officially welcomed. The 
townspeople worked hard to 
see that rything went 
smoothly. Various contests 
proved to be the most popu- 
lar events. All the partici- 
pants agreed they hadn’t had 
such a good time in years. 





Official business came first, when the 
twins arrived in Oirschot. 


« Arrangements were 
made for all same-sex 
twins to dress identi- 
cally. These two were 
one of the most look- 
alike pairs at the con- 
gress. 











The Oirschot farmers’ band 
needed no persuasion to don 
the national costume and en- 
tertain the guests with tradi- 
tional music. 


Congress officials finally compro- 
mised, and allowed medical men 
to examine some of the twins. 


‘ 


Two pairs of twins seem to have 
found companionship at the con- 
gress. 











Receiving prizes for being 
Most Musical Twins at the 
congress, Rose and Elfride 
cannot suppress their delight. 
Earlier they dressed in period 
costume for the contest. 

















Austrian twins Ernst and Fritz 
Steiner received a_ tremendous 
ovation from the audience during 
a musical contest. They play 64 
instruments. 














(Left) A local amusement 
center did a booming busi- 
ness during the Twins con- 
gress. (Above) Winners of 
the contest for the most un- 
like twins lift their prize, a 
huge loaf of raisin bread. 
(Below) Alie and Nelly 
Zondervan wear the char- 
acteristic dress of Marken, 
Netherlands. 
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A priest in government has helped stabi- 
lize a country that is vital to our security 


Nunez of Costa Rica 


3y CHARLES OXTON 


Condensed from Lo Mejor del Catholic Digest* 


HE DELEGATE FROM the Soviet 

Union objected. It was last 

summer in New York City, 
at a meeting of the UN Committee 
on Social, Humanitarian, and Cul- 
tural Affairs, when the 
Russian delegate made 
one of his many ob- 
jections to the “reac- 
tionary” tone of the 
discussion. “Comrade,” 
he began, addressing a 
serious-faced, bespecta- 
cled man a few seats 
away, “don’t you think 
that—.” But the man 
to whom he was speak- 
ing interrupted him. 
He leaped to his feet, 
demanding immediate 
from the 


chairman. 

“Mr. President,” he protested, 
“before we go any further, I should 
like to raise a point of order. The 
delegate from the Soviet Union has 


recognition 


addressed me as comrade, a depar- 
ture from common diplomatic pro- 
cedure. Does he wish to convey a 
sense of real fellowship? 

“If he does, I will gladly go along 
with him, but I would suggest he 
use a better word. I would suggest 
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that instead of comrade he address 
me as brother. | would 
further that he give some thought 
to the fact that we cannot be true 
brothers except under the father- 
hood of an almighty 
God. If the Soviet del- 
egate does not wish to 
convey that feeling, 
then I respectfully ask 
that he address me 
simply as ‘Mr. Dele- 
gate. That way, we 
will at least know 
where we are.” 

The man who re- 
fused to be called 
“comrade” was Father 
Benjamin Nunez, 
priest of the Archdio- 
cese of San José, Costa Rica, former 
minister of labor, and since March, 
1954, Ambassador Extraordinary, 
Minister Plenipotentiary, and _per- 
manent representative of his coun- 
try in the UN. He is the only priest 
in the world holding such position. 

At 40, an age when most men in 
public life are just getting the feel 
of things, he has already helped his 
country throw off the yoke of a 
Red-controlled government and es- 


suggest 
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tablish her economy on a sound, 
forward-looking basis. He has 
served as first president of his na- 
tion’s Christian Democratic labor 
movement; has twice represented 
Costa Rica at international labor 
conferences, in Philadelphia in 1944 
and in Montreal in 1946. He be- 
came minister of labor and social 
welfare in 1948. Prior to all this, 
he was professor of economic and 
social sciences at the University of 
Costa Rica. 

According to veteran observers, 
he is easily the leading statesman of 
Latin America. He is also the most 
sought-after and listened-to member 
of the Catholic clergy in world 
councils within recent memory. 

“In the brief time he has been a 
member of the diplomatic corps,” 
one of his colleagues said recently, 
“Ambassador Nunez has become 
the ‘voice of conscience’ for mil- 
lions, not only in his own section 
of the globe but everywhere. He 
isn’t just anti-ccommunist. He also 
has positive, constructive answers 
for the social, economic, and spirit- 
ual problems that afflict mankind.” 

A short time ago, following his 
return from the UN’s 10th com- 
memorative assembly in San Fran- 
cisco, Father Nunez was asked by 
a reporter why he had chosen to 
labor in a field where, since the 
days of Cardinal Richelieu, the 
clergy have been almost totally ab- 
sent. 

“I could not, in good conscience, 
remain aloof,” he replied. “I was 


given a chance to prove that the 
Church marches on the side of 
progress, peace, and social justice. 
To have refused my appointment 
as ambassador last year, or my se- 
lection as minister ot labor seven 
years ago, when Costa Rica broke 
the shackles of a communist-tainted 
government and resumed its place 
in the family of free nations, would 
have been an act of criminal in- 
difference. 

“Yes, I chose to spend my life in 
the service of God. But I have an 
obligation also to my fellow men. 
I do not wish to be a second-rate 
citizen.” 

Some may doubt the importance 
of Father Nunez in world affairs 
when they learn that the country 
he represents has a population of 
only a million. But a glance at the 
map of Latin America will show 
why his country is so vital to the 
security of the western hemisphere. 

Costa Rica is 
tween Nicaragua on the north and 
the Republic of Panama on the 
south. In the hands of a totalitarian 
power, such as the Red-dominated 
government which was overthrown, 
Costa Rica could be a dagger point- 
ed at the heart of the U.S. 

It could bottle up our Adiantic 
and Pacific fleets and prevent one 
from rushing to the aid of the 
other. It could turn back the clock 
to the days when the only passage 
between the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific was around the Horn. In the 
event of a conflict in which hours, 


sandwiched — be- 
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not days or weeks, could mean the 
difference between survival or dis- 
aster, Costa Rica in unfriendly 
hands could almost certainly make 
disaster certain. 

Father Nunez is acutely aware 
of his country’s strategic value to 
the peace and security of the free 
world. He is dedicated to the task 
of guaranteeing that Costa Rica 
will remain strong and independ- 
ent. But he is equally emphatic in 
his belief that merely to rid a coun- 
try of communists or communist 
sympathizers will not solve the 
problem. 

“Communism,” he says, “is a 
total philosophy, true; but it breeds 
on poverty, misery, and despair. 
In countries where the economy is 
stabilized and the standard of liv- 
ing high, the battle against Marx- 
ism may have to be fought on a 
different, more philosophical level. 
But Central and South America are 
more agricultural than industrial. 
Millions of acres of tillable land 
have not yet been used to relieve 
the economic plight of the people. 
There it is more a question of 
stressing the basic elements of ex- 
istence. 

“The Church, I sincerely believe, 
has a golden opportunity to bring 
the charity and the justice of Christ 
to millions now being cajoled or 
coerced by the disciples of Moscow. 
The action of the Church in the 
social field will be the most ef- 
fective argument against those who 
shout that only the Reds care about 
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the masses. We've got to condemn 
communism from our pulpits, of 
course. But we've got to do some- 
thing more. We’ve got to work 
night and day, up to the very limits 
of our endurance, to translate the 
papal encyclicals on social justice 
into a program of everyday action.” 

One ot the most striking tributes 
to Father Nunez’ zeal is the fact 
that the Costa Rican labor move- 
ment, which corresponds roughly to 
our AFL or the CIO, bears the title 
Rerum Novarum, after Pope Leo 
XIII’s great labor encyclical. 

During the year and a half that 
he served as minister of labor and 
social welfare, Father Nunez car- 
ried out the spirit of the encyclical 
as it had seldom been carried out 
before. He introduced a code of 
fair-employment practice, known 
simply as Codico. He promoted a 
social-security program much like 
our own. He encouraged a land- 
reform movement, aimed at dis- 
tributing farm acreage among the 
peasants. He helped expand the 
Costa Rican economy to the point 
where his country no longer has 
to depend entirely on coffee, cocoa, 
and bananas, but can also rely on 
shoe, textile, and construction in- 
dustries. Cattle-raising, a recent in- 
novation, is already showing great 
promise of success. 

These gigantic efforts cut the 
ground right out from under the 
communists. Workers who had 
gone along with the Red-infiltrated 
government of Dr. Calderon Guar- 
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dia, who came into power in 1940, 
and the equally Red-tinged regime 
of Theodoro Picardo, his successor, 
found that they did not need the 
communists to relieve their poverty 
and correct their social and eco- 
nomic ills. 

Fellow travelers who had taken 
advantage of the outbreak of the 
2nd World War to worm their way 
into influential government posts 
were left without an argument. 
Everything they claimed that only 
they could do for the people was 
being done without force or sub- 
version, and with the highest moral 
purpose. 

Red labor leaders like Manuel 
Mora and Rudolfo Guzman (the 
Jatter trained in Moscow and sent 
back to Costa Rica to take over the 
labor movement) had to go under- 
ground when the patriotic govern- 
ment of President José Figueres, 
which took over after the bloody 
three-months revolution of 1948, 
promptly declared the Communist 
party illegal and set forth severe 
penalties for those who defied the 
decree. 

So far, few have resisted. Except 
for the hard core of party mem- 
bers, who occasionally agitate for 
strikes to embarrass the anti-Red 
authorities, most of those who took 
up arms to keep the Red-riddled 
government of Picardo in power 
are now among the most enthusi- 
astic boosters of the new regime. 
And of Father Nijez. 

They respect him as a man who 
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proved he was no armchair patriot 
during the civil war. Father Nifez, 
with the approval of the late Bish- 
op Sanabria of San José, left his 
post at the University of Costa 
Rica to serve as field chaplain for 
the liberation army. He marched 
with the troops through the jun- 
gles and over the rugged mountain 
trails; slept in the dirt with them; 
and ministered to the wounded 
and dying on both sides. 

“Once,” he recalls, “I baptized a 
child who had been born in a town 
right in the very heart of the fight- 
ing. It was a bizarre experience, 
hearing the confessions of dying 
men on one hand and ministering 
to a baby just entering the world 
on the other. The child had a most 
distinguished godfather. Sefor Fi- 
gueres, who was fighting in the 
field, happened to be with me and 
volunteered to act as a sponsor. ] 
don’t know whether the child has 
ever been told about its good for- 
tune, but I hope it has. It isn’t every 
baby whose godfather is the presi- 
dent of his country.” 

Another time, he came upon an 
old woman whose home had been 
ruined by artillery fire. She was 
mourning the loss of her most 
prized possession, an ancient sew- 
ing machine. Moved by her tears, 
he impulsively promised to replace 
the machine when peace had been 
restored. After he had taken of- 
fice as minister of labor and social 
welfare, she came to remind him 
of his promise. 
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“Naturally,” he smiled, “I made 
it good.” 

His present assignment is not 
Father Nunez’ first extended con- 
tact with the U.S. Following his 
ordination in 1938, he came north 
to take his B.A. degree in social 
sciences at the University of Ni- 
agara, and his M.A. at the Catholic 
University of America. In 1952, 
while serving as cultural attaché 
of the Costa Rican mission to the 
UN, he entered Columbia univer- 
sity to continue his studies in the 
School of Political Science. Even 
now, his English is something less 
than pertect. He trequently has to 
repeat a sentence under his breath 
in Spanish and then translate it, 
but he has any real difh- 
culty in making himself clear. 

Father Nunez believes that what 
has been done in Costa Rica can 
set a pattern for all of Central and 


seldom 


South Americ’, especially for coun- 
tries like Chile and Brazil, where 
the communists have been particu 
larly active and where their efforts 
have met with considerable success. 

He cites the case of Guatemala, 
that resulted 
when the forces of Col. 
Castillo Armas overthrew the Red 
government of Jacobo Arbenz. Pres 
ident Armas, he points out, is a pop- 
ular leader dedicated to a forward- 
the-road_ policy. 


months to 


and the situation 


patriotic 


looking, middle-of 
But it has taken 
root out the last vestiges of his 


him 


predecessor's rule, and now he must 


convince extremists in the business 
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and political life of his country of 
their moral obligation to remedy 
the grievances of the people in the 
economic and social fields. 

This whole situation, Father Nu- 
hez believes, together with what 
has happened already in Costa 
Rica, should be studied caretully 
by everyone who values freedom 
and has the spiritual and physical 
well-being of his fellow men at 
heart. “Events in Latin America 
have shown,” he declares, “that 
the elimination of communists 
from positions of influence, vital as 
that task is, must not represent the 
sum total of all our efforts. The 
abuses of capitalism have been de- 
nounced time and time again by 
the popes and the bishops. Never 
for a moment must we blind our 
selves to injustices in our own, 
non-communist social order.” 

Father Nunez recalls that during 
the civil war in 1948, anti-Red pick 
ets at the Costa Rican consulate in 
New York carried which 
read, “Don’t let Costa Rica become 
the Czechoslovakia of Central 
America!” He thinks that most 
people failed to see the significance 
of the slogan. The Reds took over 
in Czechoslovakia partly because 
of public apathy toward political 
affairs and social justice. 

“To let that happen anywhere 
in the Americas,” savs Father Nu 
fez emphatically, “with all the 
advance warning we have had, 
would be a tragedy of the greatest 


signs 
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Teachers with rigid standards for clothing are doing the child a favor 


Dress Up for School 


By Sister Mary ViANNey, 
SS). 


HAT CHILDREN should 

wear to school is a 
problem about which many 
mothers would like to con- 
sult King Solomon. What 
should the youngsters wear 
to class, for programs, at 
the reception of the sacra- 
ments? The responsibility 
for clothing the family falls 
to the mothers. From them 
the Sisters receive not only 
the brickbats but the bouquets. 
The first objection ordinarily is, 
“Why do the Sisters discourage 
jeans, levis, T-shirts, and sweat- 
shirts in classes?” Teaching Sisters 
are in something of the same posi- 
tion as wives demand _ that 
their husbands dress for dinner or 
for company. Teachers find that a 
child’s attitude toward school ac- 
tivities depends a good deal on his 
dress for the occasion, The princi- 
pal of a large public high school in 
Wyandotte, Mich., created a sensa- 
tion in 1954. He announced that 
beginning with the new school year 
all boys would be required to wear 
trousers instead of jeans and levis, 
and also shirts and ties to classes. 


who 
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He was teaching children 
that schools were cultural 
institutions, and not just 
places of entertainment and 
amusement. He also 
thought that proper school 
clothes helped to curb row- 
dyism. 

The ruling was widely 
commented upon by the 
press, and the public sat 
back awaiting the results 
of this effort to exert authority over 
teen-agers. To their surprise, they 
found that both parents and _ stu- 
dents cooperated with the principal, 
and that the rule breakers were the 
exceptions. 

A non-Catholic inspector of one 
of our accredited parochial high 
schools reported, “I wish to con- 
gratulate you upon the exception- 
ally neat appearance of your pupils. 
It impressed me as soon as I en- 
tered the building, and you can’t 
imagine the atmosphere of business 
and refinement it gives your school. 
You are fortunate, indeed, that you 
are in a position to enforce correct 
standards of clothing.” It may be 
added that uniforms were not worn 
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at the school. The only rules were 
those forbidding jeans, levis, sweat- 
shirts, and T-shirts, and requiring 
ties. The school is in a small city 
of automobile-factory workers. 

Teachers are not the only people 
who feel that “you act as you 
dress.” When some of our schools 
reserve roller-skating rinks for both 
social gatherings and money-raising 
projects, the management ordinari- 
ly sends an announcement stipu- 
lating what clothing may or may 
not be worn at the skating party. 
“It gives the place a bad name, and 
we lose the type of clientele we 
want for customers, if the girls and 
boys look like teen-age gang mem- 
bers,” explained one of them. “Be- 
sides, if they’re dressed up, they 
won't pull rough stuff that would 
ruin their clothes.” 

‘But,” protest the mothers, “good 
clothes cost money!” 

Most of our pupils wear tan or 
gray sanforized twill or corduroy 
trousers, and for a difference of $1 
or less, look respectable. 

The next complaint usually is, 
“He ruins good clothes playing in 
them.” If the good old-fashioned 


custom of reporting home after 
school before going to work or 


play were still maintained, the child 
could be properly trained to change 
into play clothes. He must be 
taught to distinguish between his 
“Sunday go-to-church” clothes and 
work clothes. 

The third objection, more often 
implied than expressed, is to the 
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additional washing and ironing. 
Despite automatic washers and 
mangles, some mothers resent laun- 
dering shirts. But a boy doesn’t 
have to look like a collar ad. 

I once prepared a group of 7th 
graders for a choral and speech pro- 
gram open to the public. To reduce 
clothes requirements to the mini- 
mum, I asked the boys to wear 
light shirts, ties, and trousers ot 
any dark color. On the afternoon 
of the dress rehearsal given tor the 
students, the boy who had the solo 
part appeared in the same clothes 
he had worn to school that morn- 
ing—in fact, all week. The shirt 
was a heavy, dark woolen plaid, 
and soiled. 

“Didn't you understand you were 
to be dressed the same for this per- 
formance as for Sunday night?” | 
patiently inquired. 

“Yes, Sister,” he promptly an- 
swered, “but my mother said she 
isn’t going to wash and iron my 
shirt twice.” His mother was not 
overburdened, I knew. No, I didn’t 
put the boy out of the program. 
Charity forbids taking it out on the 
children. Nor did I argue with the 
mother. I simply did not risk hav- 
ing her youngsters in future pro- 
grams. 

Evidence has led 
that “what the children want” 1s a 
decisive factor in what they wear. 
Several years mother of 
six kept me on the telephone for 
a half hour explaining why we 
should let her adolescent son dress 
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as he wished. Her story was touch- 
ing. | promised that we would try 
to overlook the fact that he wore 
soiled and ragged jeans and slip- 
over sweaters, both enormous and 
raveled. That night, I scarcely slept: 
although I had never corrected the 
child I had hurt him by implica- 
tion. Our deceased Bishop Gal- 
lagher’s words, “Our schools are 
the schools of the poor,” kept haunt- 
ing me. 

Within three months, this lad 
became interested in girls. He ac- 
quired a new wardrobe. In fact, 
no one else in the class could com- 
pete with his many sweaters, shirts, 
trousers, and shoes. I met his moth- 
er at a demonstration, and she 
proudly chuckled over the fact that 
he was growing up, had developed 
self-consciousness, and “wanted” to 
be dressed up all the time. 

“So what can I do?” she asked 
rhetorically. Obviously, her heart 
ruled her head. 

A word now about girls’ attire. 
Few difficulties arise in the first six 
grades, but from the 7th through 
high school certain trends create 
tension. One is “keeping up with 
the Joneses.” Another is extremely 
bad taste. Finally, some girls ape 
such vulgar Hollywood fads as 
tight sweaters and plunging neck- 
lines. Usually, nothing is said gen- 
erally, but the matter is handled 
tactfully and privately with the in- 
dividual in question. In other cases, 
inexpensive uniforms are required 
to promote democracy, neatness, 
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and tone in the school. The average 
dress recommended in a few of the 
schools of our Community is a gab- 
ardine jumper with a simple cotton 
blouse. This costs between $14 and 
$15. The jumper itself should last 
four years. 

Outfits for programs often cause 
conflicts. Here, uniforms are a bless- 
ing because they lend themselves 
to group wear. Choral gowns are 
also practical for singing or speech, 
and can be rented for a small fee 
to cover dry-cleaning costs and up- 
keep. More often than not, the 
school wardrobe also furnishes elab- 
orate individual costumes. Still, 
many youngsters are called upon to 
furnish their own. It is the price 
one pays for the privilege of being 
in a play. 

Parents enjoy seeing their young- 
sters in performances, and are 
slighted if their children are con- 
sistently overlooked; yet they can 
be most inconsiderate of the direc- 
tor. Let’s say that, among her thou- 
sand and one tasks, she cuts 25 
angel dresses out of a bolt of ma- 
terial to save money. These she 
sends home with the “angels” for 
their mothers to stitch. 

Within two days, half or more 
of the dresses are returned with 
the comment: “My mother says she 
doesn’t know how to sew this,” or 
“My mother says she hasn’t time.” 

I recall carefully washing and 
pressing a rayon gown for a child. 
Her mother accosted me after the 
next Sunday’s Mass, and thrust the 
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costume at me with “Sister, you'll 
have to run a drawstring through 
the neck. You forgot to do that, 
you know.” I promised to do bet- 
ter. 

Because of mothers like these, we 
doubly appreciate the thoughtful 
women who approach us_ with 
“Sister, if you'll just give me a pat- 
tern and the material, I'll take care 
of those Brownies for you,” or 
“Sister, would you like me to get 
three of my friends to come over 
next Wednesday afternoon to sew 
those carolers’ capes? We usually 
meet once a week for cards, but 
this would be something construc- 
tive.” 

We admit that Sisters occasional- 
ly make demands. 
Some of their mistakes are caused 


by inexperience, others by unworld- 


unreasonable 


liness. 

On the other hand, there are par- 
ents who wish their children to be 
luxuriously garbed for entertain- 
ments and who go to extremes un- 
less the director is very firm. Then, 
too, girls, especially, love to use the 
trivial school activity as an 


a new dress. I’ve had 


most 
excuse for 
concrete evidence of their going 
home with “Sister I had to 
have a new formal for the musi 
cal,” whereas the truth is that Sis- 
ter said, “Just wear vour good dress 


said 


and be sure it’s modest.” 

When messages don’t make sense, 
a friendly chat with Sister often 
clarifies matters and eases antago- 


nisms. You might not get the story 
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straight from the children or the 
neighbors. 

The last phase of this problem 
is the most serious, because it con- 
fuses the sanctity of Holy Com- 
munion and Confirmation with the 
question of clothes. For many 
years, because of some unfortunate 
occurrences, our bishop has issued 
directives asking Sisters to elimi- 
nate any uniform requirements of 
dress tor these two sacraments. 

The announcement was once 
lightened by a bit of unplanned 
humor. The priest who was giving 
us the bishop’s views at a teacher’s 
institute wanted us to do away 
even with the wearing of veils for 
First Communion. “What mother,” 
he insisted, “wants to see her child 
in a silk veil when someone else is 
wearing a sateen one?” Father may 
not have known his materials but 
he knew human nature. 

Catholics 
their child’s reception of the sac- 
raments until they can afford out- 
fits as good as the wealthiest in the 
group. They conceal their pride by 
using the Sister in charge as scape- 


Some even postpone 


goat. 

For the poor, anonymous donors 
in most parishes generously offer 
to clothe children for their First 
Communion day. In fact, they con- 
sider it a privilege, because of the 
natural and supernatural satisfac- 
tion derived. The St. Vincent de 
Paul society also does more than 
its share in this project. 

Strange to say, despite such help 
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and no uniform demands, the prob- 
lem continues io remain a_prob- 
lem. Thus, in 1955, our archdioces- 
an authorities sent out a_ letter 
aimed at centering children’s at- 
tenuon on the greatness of the 
Holy Eucharist. Therefore, First 
Communicants were not to receive 
in a group, but each was to go with 
his parents to any Mass which he 
chose and dress as he wished. The 
Sisters obediently tried to carry out 
the order. If they thought that there 
were complications before—! 

Some parents went from door to 
door getting signatures; others pro- 
tested to the rectory and convent. 
“A class was such an inspiration!” 
“Seeing those innocent children in 
their white was the next thing to 
heaven!” “If it’s money that the 
objectors need, why, just tell us 
how and we'll the 
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amount.” Numerous — objections 
were based on the embarrassment 
that such an arrangement would 
cause a child whose parents were 
unable to accompany him to Com- 
munion because of some marriage 
impediment. After viewing the en- 
tire controversy from all sides, 
many pastors went to the proper 
authorities, and the children re- 
ceived Communion as a group, 
dressed in traditional garb. 

These remarks do not pertain to 
selective Catholic boarding or day 
schools, where higher standards and 
expenses are the norm. Sull, they 
may help parents remember that 
a Catholic school should instill 
more character training and refine- 
ment than a public school does. 
Parents must expect to cooperate in 
holding higher standards, or defeat 
their own purpose. 


Marshmallow-capped fence posts 


standing in the snow. — Dorothy Allis 


Bluejays in their West Point uniforms. 

Hugh Phillips 

He never opened a conversation with- 

out a corkscrew. Mary C. Dorsey; 
A swivel tongue in her head. 

Clifford A. Corrigan 


TV sets out of commotion. 
Mary C. Dorsey 


A 15-watt smile. Hugh Phillips 
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TV Goes to Work 


Industry calls its gad get ITV 


WEARY MoToRIsT stopped his 
car beside a phone-booth-like 
structure at the curb outside the 
Temple hotel in Pendleton, Ore. 
He leaned out the window and 
spoke into the empty booth, “Do 
you have a single room and bath?” 
“Just a moment, sir, I’ll see what 
we have,” came back a voice. Then, 
after a pause, “Yes, we can take 
care of you. Just drive your car into 
the garage, and a bellboy will bring 
your room key and take care of 
your baggage.” 

Clerk and prospective guest were 
both “on television,” but it was in- 
dustrial television. 

Here’s how it’s used at the Hotel 
Temple. The curbside booth con- 
tains a TV camera, not much big- 
ger than a cigar box, and a micro- 
phone. When a car drives into 
camera range, its image shows up 
on a small receiving set at the reg- 
istration clerk’s desk. The clerk, 
without leaving his post, can hold 
“face-to-face” conversations with the 
motorists. 

M. S. Temple, manager of the 
hotel, had the television unit in- 
Chicago 90, Ill. Aug. 29, 
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stalled last July. He predicts that 
it will save time for both employees 
and guests. “Tourists won't have to 
get out of their cars and come into 
the lobby to see if we have the 
rooms ‘they want,” he explains. 
“Furthermore, guests dressed in 
sports clothes can enter the hotel 
inconspicuously.” 

Such uses of television by indus- 
try and business aren’t completely 
new. Some applications date back 
to the immediate postwar years. But 
developments have been confined 
to a relatively few fields. Perhaps 
the largest user of industrial TV at 
the moment is the electric-utility 
industry. Steam power-generating 
stations find it valuable for remote 
reading of water gauges and for 
checking burner flames. Some banks 
use TV installations to verify sig- 
natures. Various  atomic-energy 
plants use them to observe opera- 
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tions where radiation makes it im- 
possible to station men. 

Color industrial television has 
been available, too, since the late 
1940's, mostly in the medical field. 
Surgical operations have been tele- 
vised in color for the benefit of 
medical students at the Universities 
of Kansas, Chicago, and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

But now, industrial television, or 
ITV as its developers have nick- 
named it, is popping up all over 
the map. It operates pretty much 
like its more glamorous cousin, en- 
tertainment TV. A major differ- 
ence is that unlike broadcast tele- 
vision, which sends images over the 
air waves, most industrial TV sys- 
tems use electric cables (closed eir- 
cuits) to send pictures from camera 
to receiver. No Federal Communi- 
cations commission permission is 
needed, because the pictures don’t 
get out to the public. 

Another basic difference is in 
equipment. An industrial TV cam- 
era and monitor receiver usually 
cost around $4,000. Comparable 
broadcasting-studio equipment 
would cost more than $20,000. A 
broadcasting camera weighs about 
100 pounds and has as many as 60 
tubes; an 1rv camera weighs around 
ten pounds and has as few as three 
tubes. 

To see how itv helps manufac- 
turers reduce costly production de- 
lays, visit the Spotswood, N. J., plant 
of Peter J. Schweitzer, Inc., a large 
producer of cigaret paper. A cam- 
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era installed in the plant’s pulp- 
washing room gives a continuous 
picture of the washing tank to an 
attendant two floors below. Occa- 
sionally the pulp will pile up and, 
if not caught in time, will plug the 
tank. Then it’s necessary to empty 
and clean the tank before opera- 
tions can be resumed. 

By watching his TV screen, the 
attendant can spot impending trou- 
ble in time to prevent jamming. 
Previously, the attendant had to 
make periodic trips to the pulp 
washing room to check the tanks; 
even then he wasn’t always success- 
ful in preventing clogging. 

On-the-job training is another 
new function for itv. Not long ago, 
the Radio Corporation of America 
got a rush order for a key electronic 
component used in its “Stereo- 
scope” theater sound equipment. A 
quick and accurate multiple-assem- 
bly operation was required to meet 
the deadline. There wasn’t time to 
train workers. 

Rca solved the problem by fo- 
cusing an industrial TV camera on 
a specialist while he performed the 
step-by-step assembly task. Work- 
ers seated before a battery of re- 
ceivers mounted on the production 
benches duplicated the steps they 
saw pictured on the screen, aided 
by vocal instructions relayed by the 
specialist over a sound system. 

The Bulova Watch Co., at its 
Providence, R.I., plant, uses closed- 
circuit TV for visual communica- 
tions between its engineering and 
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production sections in different 
buildings. Heretofore, product-en- 
gineering problems had to be re- 
solved via phone or by interbuild- 
ing travel. Now with a camera and 
a standard home TV receiver in 
each of the two buildings, produc- 
tion and engineering personnel can 
examine parts and blueprints re- 
motely. Bulova officials say the in- 
stallauion reduces desk absenteeism 
and hundreds of executive 
man-hours. 

Closed-circuit TV’s usefulness 
isn’t confined to the factory. For 
example, the operator of a ferry in 
an Eastern state recently installed 
a camera at the toll booth. He 
claims his revenue has jumped 30%. 
He doesn’t think rrv brought him 
that many more passengers. What 


Saves 


has happened, he suspects, is that 
cashiers under the untiring eye of 
the TV camera are now being care- 
ful to ring up all customers. 

How closed-circuit TV can pro- 
tect umber land against fire was 
demonstrated early this summer in 
Charleston, S.C. by Raytheon 
Manufacturing Co. TV cameras 
mounted on lookout towers deep in 
outlying forests relayed pictures 
back to headquarters. There, rang- 
ers could spot fires as soon as they 
started. Unlike most other rv ap 
plications, this one, because of the 
great distances involved, used a 
microwave radio beam instead of 
clectric cable to transmit images 
from camera to receivers. 

Television can perform a variety 
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of chores for railroads, too, One 
carrier, tor instance, uses it to check 
numbers on freight cars as they 
enter the freight yard. Ordinarily 
this job is done by men standing at 
each of the three tracks entering 
the yard, 

These men wait for the trains 
to come in and then record the car 
numbers. When the last car has 
passed they either bring or phone 
the information to the yardmaster’s 
ofice. Now one man watching TV 
receivers in the yardmaster’s office 
can handle the trafhe on all three 
entrance tracks by himself. 

Railroads also have experimented 
with closed-circuit TV to give men 
in the yardmaster’s tower a view 
of activity at distant points. Recent- 
ly, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific completed an eight-month test 
of irv in which officials of the road 
at a downtown Chicago location 
were able to “see” passenger and 
train movements and platform con- 
ditions six miles away at the Engle- 
wood Union station. 

An underwater, closed-circuit TV 
camera helps the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife service to watch experi- 
mental fishery methods and equip- 
ment under actual oceanic condi- 
tions. The new camera permitted 
observations of gear towed at depths 
of more than 60 feet at “Operation 
Fisheye” off the Florida coast. 

One advantage of closed-circuit 
TV in such work is that the camera 
can operate at much greater depths 
than a diver, and for much longer 
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periods. In underwater operations, 
rca’s ITv camera is housed in a 
watertight steel cylinder mounted 
in a submersible ball-type diving 
bell. What the camera “sees” is pro- 
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research vessel, the USS Pompano. 

So far, TV has surpassed expec- 
tations in every job assigned to it 
in business and industry. It’s no 
wonder that engineers are giving 


more and more attention to its 


jected over a flexible cable to a 
possibilities. 


monitor receiver aboard the service’s 
Answers to “New Words for Yow (Page 44) 
1. Theologian (the-o-lo’jian) h) One who studies God. 
Bishop Sheen is a well-known theologian. 
2. Monotheism (mon‘o-the-ism) e) A belief in one God. 
Moses always preached monotheism to the Jews. 
. Polytheism (pol‘i-the-ism) f) A belief in many gods. 
Polytheism offends against the First Commandment, 


oS) 


4. Theocracy (the-ok’ra-si) d) Rule by religious leaders. 

The Incas lived under a theocracy. 

k) Zeal; fervor; originally supernatural 
inspiration. 

John was commended for his enthusiasm. 


5. Enthusiasm (en-thu’zi-asm) 


6. Atheism (a’the-ism) 1) Denies the existence of God. 
Atheism can hardly give one a philosophy of life. 
. Theocentric (the-o-sen’trik ) g) Taking God as your center of interest. 
Every good Christian lives a theocentric life. 


“NI 


a) The study of God as He is known 
through reason. 
There can be no conflict between theology and ¢theodicy. 


8. Theodicy (the-od’‘i-si) 


9. Pantheon (pan‘the-on c) A temple for all the pagan gods. 
"my pagan g 
Only pagans could worship in a pantheon, 
10. Theosophy (the-os‘o-fi) j) Buddhist system of contemplation. 
Theosophy bears no relationship to Christian meditation. 
11, Theopathy (the-op‘a-thi) i) Religious emotion; mystical ecstasy. 
St. Teresa wrote much of theopathy, 
12. Pantheism (pan’‘the-ism) b) Belief that God (impersonal) is every- 
thing and everything is God. 
Pantheism is really a form ot atheism. 
(If you got all 12 rate yourself excellent; ten, good; eight, fair.) 














Father Carroll believes that a seemingly harsh way ts the best way 


Honest Mercy 
for the Blind 


Condensed from Judilee* 
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N A BIG CONVERTED red-stone 
barn at Newton, Mass., ten 
permanently blinded men 
and women are preparing to return 
to a near-normal existence in a 
world that sees. 

Only two years ago, these per- 
sons would have had before them 
only a segregated life with other 
blind persons or a life of depend- 
ence on relatives. Now they are on 
their way back to economic and 
emotional security. 

Father Thomas J. Carroll] directs 
St. Paul’s and heads its parent or- 
ganization, Boston’s Catholic Guild 
for the Blind. He is a tall, rangy 
man of 46 whose hair is beginning 
to show traces of gray. He became 
involved in work for the blind 
when he and his newly ordained 
classmates reported to the chancery 
ofice in June, 1938. For his first 
assignment, the chancellor read 
from a list, “Father Carroll: Catho- 
lic Guild for the Blind.” 

He knew nothing then about the 
work, but he has learned a great 





deal in 17 years. He is convinced 
that science is a more reliable teach- 
er than sentimentality. He refers 
repeatedly to the need for “more 
research.” 

He has learned much from work- 
ing with the guild, an organization 
which offers spiritual and material 
services to the 7,500 blind persons, 
of all faiths, in Massachusetts. He 
became its director in 1946. But his 
most significant professional exper- 
lence was a three-year, part-time 
assignment in Avon, Conn., at the 
army’s Old Farms Convalescent 
home for war-blinded soldiers. 
There he absorbed all he could about 
new experimental techniques. 

He observed two basic approach- 
es in working with the blind. The 
traditional view was that there can 
be no real adjustment to blindness. 
The logical conclusion was segre- 
gation: setting the blind apart in a 
world of their own where they 
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may learn, work, play, and grow 
old together. Through his work at 
the guild and at “Avon, Father 
Carroll came to believe in the op- 
posite course: training the blind to 
adjust to a sighted world. 

“If you look at blindness and say 
there is no real adjustment to it,” 
he told the American Association 
of Workers for the Blind, “then 
run your segregated programs with 
apologies to nobody. Be paternal- 
istic, kind, and supportive. Give out 
these ‘benefits’ that substitute for 
happiness. But in the name of 
truth, then never, never—at fund- 
raising time or any other time 
tell yourself or anybody else that 
blind people are normal in every 
way. And repent for your past 
criticism of street-corner beggars, 
for taking your attitude toward their 
plight is all they have done.” 

Father Carroll feels strongly that 
an appeal based on pity does little 
good either for the public or for 
the blind. Every two months, the 
Guild sends out 16,000 copies of an 
eight-page tabloid-size newspaper, 
Listen, to parents and relatives of 
the blind, to eye doctors, social 
workers, and public libraries in 
New England. In addition to fur- 
nishing news of special interest to 
them, it tries to develop mature at- 
titudes toward blindness. Father 
Carroll tries to make it “a newspa- 
per where ordinary activities of 
blind persons are not treated as 
marvels of the age, where blind 
success stories and blind failure 
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stories make news together, where 
blind heroes have their place along- 
side blind heels.” 

Father Carroll’s approach seems 
cruel at first, but, in the long run, 

Father Carroll thinks, realism is 
a kinder than paternalism. 

In 1953, he began concrete plan- 
ning for St. Paul’s, a center which 
would offer blind civilians the same 
opportunities for — rehabilitation 
which the army had offered blind- 
ed veterans at Avon. He chose his 
staff of 24 carefully. Experts came 
from many professions: a consult- 
ing psychiatrist to help trainees 
make a realistic self-appraisal; a 
clinical psychologist for group ther- 
apy; an artist to help fill with a 
course in visualization the visual 
vacuum which blindness creates; a 
lawyer to explain federal and state 
laws on blindness. 

Experienced instructors were al- 
so hired to teach individual skills: 
the restoration of mobility at home 
and on the street; the reading and 
writing of braille; handwriting and 
typing; the techniques of everyday 
living and home management. 

Finally, in 1954, St. Paul’s ac- 
cepted its first group of ten train- 
ees, seven men and three women. 
(There have been 50 others since.) 
Among them were a 17-year-old 
boy blinded by fireworks; another 
boy, about the same age, who had 
been blinded in the crash of his 
hot rod; a girl in her early 20's 
who was so sensitive about her 
blindness that at home she would 
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flee whenever company came; a 
former chain-store manager, blind- 
ed by hypertension, who pretended 
that his handicap didn’t bother 
him; a middle-aged woman with 
married children who was con- 
vinced that her blindness, the re- 
sult of glaucoma, would always 
keep her helpless. 

Trainees have ranged in age 
from 16 to 62. Most of them have 
been persons recently blinded. St. 
Paul’s program is based upon re- 
viving the blinded person’s visual 
memory of the world. When blind- 
ness strikes, its victim usually goes 
through three phases: a shock stage, 
a depression stage, and finally, if 
the depression is not arrested, a 
stage of complete dependence on 
others. St. Paul’s prefers to take 
trainees in the depression stage. 
They are over the shock and not 
yet in the dependent stage. They 
can be reoriented. 

Trainees come chiefly from the 
New England area, though recent- 
ly they have begun to come from 
as far west as Missouri. Tuition, 
room, board, and incidental fees 
for the 12-week period average 
$12.50 a day. Sometimes the refer- 
ring agency meets part of the cost. 
But sometimes, if a trainee cannot 
manage in any other way, the Cath- 
olic Guild for the Blind absorbs 
what he cannot pay. 

The 12-week curriculum is de- 
signed to restore the loss of mobil- 
ity. Other losses are no less real: 
the blind lose the visual apprecia- 
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tion of beauty, and the ability to 
“fade into the crowd.” 

To teach mobility, a chest-high 
aluminum cane is used at St. Paul’s. 
Following a technique developed 
by Richard E. Hoover, now a Johns 
Hopkins ophthalmologist, the blind 
person learns to swing the cane 
slowly from side to side betore him 
while walking at a normal speed. 
It is both an extension of his sense 
of touch and a bumper against un- 
seen obstacles. 

When St. Paul’s training center 
first opened, a resident of the neigh- 
borhood, seeing three trainees walk- 
ing about the grounds swinging 
their canes, asked, “What are you 
fellows doing, looking for urani- 
um? 

Trainees learn not only to write 
(as well as read) braille, but also 
to use a standard typewriter and 
to write in longhand, aided by a 
board with slightly raised lines. 

Two courses which never fail to 
amaze visitors are those in shop, 
which teaches operation of the 
power-driven lathe, saw, and drill; 
and housekeeping, which helps the 
blind learn to use a washing ma- 
chine, a stove, a vacuum cleaner. 
The ability to make home repairs 
helps build a handicapped man’s 
self-reliance. A woman derives cor- 
responding benefits by retaining 
her ability to manage her house- 
hold. Just as important, shop and 
housekeeping give a blind person 
confidence in his other senses. 
That’s why both courses are man- 
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datory for both men and women. 
After she had finished her training 
period, a woman wrote back to 
Father Carroll, “I don’t think any- 
thing has helped me more to be at 
ease in trafhc than using those 
awful machines in your shop.” 

The shop course is not an end in 
itself. Father Carroll has little pa- 
tience with those who would teach 
blind persons to support themselves 
by making useless objects and of- 
fering them for sale with a “Made 
by the Blind” label. “If a lawyer 
spends several weeks in our shop 
making a birdhouse or a table, and 
then voluntarily takes an ax to it,” 
he says, “that will be the day the 
course proves itself, for it will have 
been for him a step back to the 
courtroom.” 

A graduate’s successful return to 
his normal environment depends 
on the people around him. Very 
often, friends, relatives, or poten- 
tial employers are unable to believe 
he can do for himself all the things 
St. Paul’s staff knows he can. They 
are afraid to trust him very far on 
his own. 

In some such households, the 
sighted members hesitate to men- 
tion the word dlind or to speak 
about any subject in terms which 
presume an ability to see. Worse 
still, they may, out of pity, even 
hold out to the blind person false 
hope that his condition can be 
cured. 

Because attitudes like these can 
quickly destroy all that has been 
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accomplished at St. Paul’s, Father 
Carroll and his staff have estab- 
lished what they call the “family 
institute.” 

At a point three-quarters of the 
way through his course each trainee 
invites three persons who make up 
his immediate circle—husband or 
wife, parents, close friends—to 
come to the center to spend a week 
end. 

“There are certain risks that love 
demands,” Father Carroll says, 
“and the blind person’s relatives 
have to learn what these are.” After 
a talk by the director on blindness 
and the proper attitudes toward it, 
another staff member outlines each 
specific course and its physical or 
psychological basis. The institute 
ends with a question period attend- 
ed by all the guests and the entire 
staff. 

The success of the course can be 
gauged only through the subse- 
quent histories of trainees who 
have kept in touch with the center. 
Some are no better off than they 
were before they came. Though the 
overdependent middle-aged woman 
with glaucoma feels that she got a 
lot out of the course, “the fact is,” 
Father Carroll says, “that for some 
reason we were never able to move 
her emotionally toward independ- 
ence. Now she’s the dependent 
wife again.” 

But there are many success 
stories. The teen-age boy blinded by 
fireworks went back home, finished 
high school, and will start college 
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next month. The former chain- had hired. Thanks to St. Pauls, 
store manager runs a small variety these people and others like them 
store of his own. The woman who will not share the destiny of the 
wrote to thank Father Carroll for blind person living in an institu- 
the shop course now manages her _ tion or tapping his way through a 
home alone, having discharged the world in which he is a_ pitied 
maid and housekeeper her husband _ stranger. 
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Hearts Are Trumps 


Wuen my BrotHer John got out of the army, he had trouble finding a job. 
It was not that jobs were scarce, but John had joined up while he was only a 
lad, and he had had no time to get the education he needed for a civilian 
career. Besides, he had married right after going into service. Now he and 
Mary had several kids, and John couldn’t afford to take just any job. After 
making the rounds of the employment offices, he felt that the future looked 
pretty dismal for him. 

One night, after he and Mary had heard the children’s prayers, they both 
knelt down before the crucifix and asked God to please, please find John 
something that would keep the family off relief. 

Later, Mary said, “Dear, we’re going to have another baby.” 

John managed a feeble smile. “This time we'll be the ones needing a 
benefit dance.” 

Mary brightened, remembering the dance she and John had promoted to 
help another family some years before, The father had an incurable illness. 
and there was scarcely enough money for food, to say nothing of hospital 
bills. But the dance had raised enough to take care of everything. Mary 
remembered how the mother had wept, saying, “Someday God will reward 
you for all you’ve done.” 

Months dragged on; John still hadn’t found a job. Then one day the phone 
rang. It was the widow whom they had helped. “I hear you’re looking for a 
job. My cousin Mike is a foreman over at the factory, and he thinks he can get 
you into his department.” She mentioned the pay, a substantial figure, and 
John whistled softly. 

“Thank you,” he finally managed to say. 

“Don’t thank me—thank the good Lord. He gave me the means to repay 


your good deed.” 


: : ” ° 

“Yes, and with interest, too,” John added happily. Frances Kreft. 
[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking kindness was 
rewarded, $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitied for this de partment cannot 
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By J. B. Morton 


Condensed from “Hilaire Belloc: A Memoir’’* 





I Knew Hilaire Belloc 


He was a good and great man whose love 
of life lifted him above the sorrows 


it brought him 


]. B. Morton has been known as 
the “Beachcomber” since 1924, when 
he began writing a column signed 
with that name for the London Daily 
Express. He was an intimate friend 
of the late Hilaire Belloc for 30 years. 
Morton shared Belloc’s robust Cathol- 
icism. He also shared his love for 
history, adventuring on foot, rousing 
songs, and old-world inns. Belloc, he 
declares, was “a great man who was 
also the greatest writer of his day.” 


WAS ALREADY an enthusiastic 
admirer of Hilaire Belloc’s 
books when I became ac- 
quainted with Belloc in 1922. Had I 
known nothing about him, it would 
have been impossible to “place” him. 
The black clothes, black tie, and 
stiff, stand-up collar made him look 
like the typical Frenchman of my 
boyhood. But the ruddy complexion 
and the broad, square shoulders and 
massive body gave him the air of 
an English farmer. I never saw 
anyone who looked less like a man 
of letters. 
His eyes were blue; when spoken 
to or speaking he would move his 
head sharply and look straight at 
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you, as though he were reading your 
character. A certain kind of sar- 
donic smile, which weighed down 
his mouth at the corners, empha- 
sized the strength of his face. It 
was the face of a fighter. 

His conversation was the best, 
fullest, most creative talk I ever 
heard in my life. It came bubbling 
and boiling out of his richly stored 
mind like a dozen of his own es- 
says: wit, irony, tomfoolery, all 
mixed with profound wisdom. His 
voice was a clear tenor, not loud, 
but penetrating. He had a_ very 
true voice for singing, and he was 
particularly fond of songs he had 
learned in barrack rooms and on 
the march during his service in the 
French artillery. He loved to hear 
his own songs sung in chorus. 

Belloc was utterly unlike any of 
his friends. No two men could have 
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been more unlike, for example, 
than Belloc and Chesterton. I once 
heard Chesterton draw attention to 
this dissimilarity, “I like gargoyles 
and every kind of grotesque thing, 
whereas Belloc likes diagrams and 
military maps.” But about England 
and international affairs and the 
Church they usually agreed. 

One night, Belloc, Chesterton, 
and I were in a taxi. Chesterton 
said he wished to go to Artillery 
Mansions, where he lived when he 
was in London. “Right,” said Bel- 
loc. “I will drop you. But first I 
have one or two places to call at.” 
One of the places was in Hamp- 
stead, far out of the way. 

Chesterton said that it would be 
simpler for him to get another cab 
and go home. 

“No, no,” said Belloc, “I 
drop you.” 

Chesterton gave his high gur- 
gling laugh, and said to me, “This 
is What Hilary means by strategy.” 
If the positions had been reversed, 
Belloc would still have had his way. 
Chesterton couldn’t be bothered to 
argue about it, and the rich absurd- 
ity of the arrangement appealed to 
his sense of humor. 

The story shows why many per- 
sons contrasted the good-natured 
charm of Chesterton with a certain 
hardness in Belloc. That does not 
mean that Chesterton’s will was 
weak and his ideas uncertain. It 
simply means that Chesterton was 
easygoing, Belloc was not. It was 
this difference which made Ches- 


will 


terton deplore what he called the 
“sundering quality” in  Belloc’s 
quarrels. 

Belloc had the virtue of humility. 
He was grateful for praise, but 
when it was fulsome, he treated it 
as a joke. He loved to boast, but 
the boasting was of that outrageous 
kind which nobody takes seriously. 

When you traveled with Belloc 
you had, not one companion, but 
several: the historian, the poet, the 
soldier, and the man of wide cul- 
ture who was passionately inter- 
ested in architecture, in people, in 
food and drink. He never forgot a 
place where he had good wine or 
good food. 

One wintry evening during the 
first war he was being driven along 
a French road by a young French 
staff officer. “Who,” asked the ofh- 
cer, “is the best writer of prose in 
England today?” 

“Tam,” said Belloc. 

The officer considered this in si- 
lence. Presently he asked, “Who is 
your best living poet?” 

“T am,” said Belloc. 

The startled young man made no 
comment. After a while, Belloc said 
to him, “Are you fond of brandy ?” 

“Certainly I am,” said the officer, 
“especially on an evening like this.” 

“Very well,” said Belloc. “Turn 
left off this road, go on for a mile, 
then turn right. We shall come to 
an inn, and there you will have 
some of the best brandy you ever 
tasted in your life.” They came to 
the inn; Belloc ordered the brandy; 
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and the young man’s eyes opened 
wide with astonishment, not un- 
mixed with fear. “He thought I 
was some sort of magician,” said 
Belloc. 

When Belloc came to visit, his 
arrival was always expected. He 
would never take anyone by sur- 
prise. He would write or wire ask- 
ing if his visit was convenient. 
Then he would write again to con- 
firm it. He would then ring up 
from somewhere on the way, say- 
ing he was 20 minutes late or ten 
minutes early. He would enter the 
house shouting, “My children, I 
must telephone. I can’t eat anything 
but bread and ham. Or can I have 
eggs and bacon?” He always ad- 
dressed a company, of whatever 
age, as “my children.” 

He would be wearing a cloak 
over his black clothes, the pockets 
stuffed with French and English 
newspapers. While waiting at the 
telephone he would tell an amus- 
ing story, or discuss some bit of re- 
search he had done for a book. The 
telephoning finished, he would be- 
gin to sing or to recite a verse he had 
lately composed. Then he would 
say, out of the blue, something like 
“How do you suppose the Scandi- 
navian pirates dragged their boats 
up the beach?” and develop his 
own theory. 

Because of his constant rushing 
about, he ate at irregular hours. 
Sometimes he would carry bread 
and ham in his pocket and produce 
it when he was hungry. 


Sometimes he and I would meet 
for dinner and go on to a theater. 
What Belloc enjoyed most was a 
music hall, but there were few left, 
and the new kind of slick comedian 
was taking the place of the old 
popular figures. The wisecrack was 
superseding the joke. If Belloc was 
bored at the theater, he showed it. 

Bored or pleased, nothing could 
prevent him from expressing his 
opinion. At a performance of 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night we 
sat in the dress circle. In front of 
us were a number of earnest-look- 
ing young women of the student 
type. At the close of that lovely 
speech which begins “Make me a 
willow cabin at your gate,” Belloc 
said loudly, “Yes, I’ve felt all that 
myself, but I never could express 
it so well.” The effect on the young 
women was worth going miles to 
see. 

I admit that he could be an em- 
barrassing companion in a_ public 
place, but his was the kind of com- 
panionship I enjoyed. There is too 
little of it in the world. 

Many people who have heard of 
Belloc’s fame as a talker have an 
idea that those who associated with 
him were browbeaten into listening 
and were shouted down. Belloc 
dominated not by insensitive loud- 
ness but by force of character. If 
some well-intentioned person with 
nothing to say, but anxious to make 
a showing, broke in, Belloc listened 
with the utmost mildness. If the 
remarks were deplorably stupid, 
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there would be no reply to them. 

Chesterton said that Belloc in 
low spirits was better company than 
anyone else in high spirits. I think 
that was due to Belloc’s habit of 
grumbling with a kind of boyish 
exuberance and with a choice of 
phrase entirely his own. It was 
some time before I realized that 
Belloc really was an unhappy and 
disappointed man. 

When trapped into exposing his 
deeper feelings, he regained his bal- 
ance before you noticed what had 
happened. He was far too sane to 
allow personal grievances to inter- 
fere with good company. 

There was no mystery in the un- 
happiness of a man who seemed so 
happy, as anyone acquainted with 
the circumstances of his life must 
realize. After a brilliant career at 
Oxford he was disappointed of a 
fellowship. He married young, a 
poor man, and had five children. 
It was soon evident that his books, 
though they brought him reputa- 
tion, were not going to earn enough 
money to give him leisure for the 
work he thought it his duty to do. 
Four years in Parliament disgusted 
him with political life. In middle 
age, condemned to work harder 
and harder, he lost his wife, his 
eldest son, and most of his closest 
friends. He suffered from insomnia 
and increasing loneliness. 

I recall the first time I saw him 
really saddened, as if some spring 
had dried up in him. We were 
staying in a hotel in Lisieux, and 
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after our dinner he fell silent. Then 
he said, “I came here as a young 
man with my wife. I was just mar- 
ried. It was in 1896. We stayed in 
this hotel.” 

It chanced that this man, whose 
convictions on public affairs were 
so strongly opposed to generally ac- 
cepted ideas, was destined to be the 
champion of the Catholic Church 
in England. He had to fight ignor- 
ance, indifference, and active re- 
sentment. And there was a special 
circumstance which made his bur- 
den heavier. That was the lack of 
support from fellow-Catholics in 
England, who had grown accus- 
tomed to being regarded as adher- 
ents of a foreign sect, as a little 
band of eccentric people. 

Belloc went into battle a leader 
without an army. He even met with 
hostility from those who should 
have supported him. They would 
not have denied that what he was 
saying was true. But was it wise to 
say it quite so loudly and so often? 

Some words in Belloc’s The 
Cruise of the Nona illustrate his 
attitude. “The orthodox seem to 
feel, in approaching the skeptics, 
that they are dealing with superi- 
ors. It ought to be just the other 
way. The people who are in the 
tradition of Europe, who have be- 
hind them the whole momentum 
of civilization, who have humor and 
common sense as the products of 
faith, ought to approach their con- 
tradictors as inferiors.” Such words 
would not make him popular. 
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Belloc did not accept the Catholic 
faith because it was a comforting 
belief, but because he was convinced 
that it was the truth. He was skep- 
tical by temperament. Many ardent 
Catholics thought that there were 
signs that England was returning 
to the faith. He saw no such signs. 
There was no flicker of a popular 
movement, though there were in- 
dividual converts. 

What would have made him “sit 
up and take notice” would have 
been a whole body of converts in 
some small town or village. He 
saw no evidence that the faith was 
making any impact in such places; 
because of this, he underestimated 
the effect of his own work. It pro- 
duced no movement, but it made 
everyone aware that the Church 
was very much alive in their midst. 

In September, 1932, Belloc sus- 
tained a violent shock. I knew 
nothing of the matter, as he did not 
speak of it to me, either then or 
afterwards. He wrote to his son 
Peter, “It was a dreadful thing that 
happened. I completely lost my 
memory. I had a very bad night, 
and when I got up this morning, 
I was rather dazed, and remained 
so during the morning.” 

His powers of recovery and his 
ability to enjoy life were so great 
that he was able to go on as though 
nothing had happened. But the un- 
pleasant experience was a warning. 
The possibility of its recurrence 
must have remained a constant 
dread, especially through the long 
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hours of nights without any sleep. 

In his old age, Belloc became a 
patriarchal figure, with a _ long 
gray beard and thick moustache. 
He walked with the aid of a black- 
thorn stick. He would look startled 
for a moment when he saw anyone 
whom he did not know well. Then 
he would shake hands, with his 
old-fashioned bow. We used to sit 
and talk in his study. His mind 
was more and more in the past. 

He told me once that he had 
thought of staying in the French 
army when his service was com- 
pleted, but that his family had been 
against it. On another occasion he 
said, “I sometimes wish I’d_ re- 
mained in California.” He talked 
much of its beauty. It was to Cali- 
fornia he had gone—walking across 
America—to claim the girl he had 
fallen in love with at first sight in 
Westminster: the Irish-American 
Elodie Hogan. 

When I saw him in the winter 
of 1952-53, a few months before his 
death, he remarked, as always, 
“How quickly life passes.” As we 
drank our sherry, he said, “There 
will be wine in heaven.” When I 
rose to go, he got out of his chair, 
and I stretched out my hand to 
help him, but he put it aside. He 
came very slowly from the study, 
and waved as I set out. 

Looking back, I saw him stand- 
ing before the house, a lonely fig- 
ure, the great shoulders shrunken 
with age and sickness; the eyes, 
once so animated, now forlorn. 
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HAT HAS EIGHT legs, two arms, 
three heads, and wings? 

In 16th-century England the an- 
swer was “a man on horseback car- 
rying a hawk on his arm.” In 20th- 
century California, where the riddle 
has recently turned up again, the 
answer is “a man on_ horseback 
with a canary in his hand.” Many 
such riddles and puzzles which 
have entertained the world for cen- 
turies show no sign of disappear- 
ing. Each new generation takes to 
them like a duck to water. 

The earliest riddle of our West- 
ern world is the one the Sphinx, in 
Greek mythology, posed to Oedi- 
pus: What is it that walks on four 
legs in the morning, two at noon, 
and three in the evening? The an- 
swer: Man, who creeps in the morn- 
ing of life, walks upright at noon, 
and dodders along on a cane in old 
age. 

Prof. Archer Taylor, of the Uni- 
versity of California, has grouped 
riddles into several broad divisions: 
1. the true riddle; 2. the puzzle or 
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How many eggs could Goliath eat on an 


empty stomach? 


Riddle Me, Riddle Me, 


What Is That? 


By Duncan Emricu 
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problem question; and 3. the co- 
nundrum and trick question. 

The true riddle is based chiefly 
on associations and comparisons, 
where one object or action is de- 
scribed in terms of another to sug- 
gest something quite different. A 
cherry, for example, is described as 
“a little red man in a little red coat, 
a stone in his belly, a stick in his 
throat.” 

Somewhat more complicated is 
this one: It goes through the house 
and through the barn, through the 
woods and around the farm, and 
never touches a thing. (Your voice, 
or any other sound.) And quite 
delightful is a riddle which any 
farm youngster can guess easily. 
What is it that walks over the fields 
and hills all day, and sits in the 
icebox at night? (Milk.) 

In the puzzle, unlike the true 
riddle, all the facts are given, and 
it is up to the listener to figure 
them out. The classic example is 
the problem of transporting a fox, 
a goose, and a basket of corn across 
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a stream one at a time, and so ar- 
ranging matters that the fox and 
goose, or the goose and corn, are 
never left together on either bank. 
This poser goes back 1,000 years to 
Latin literature of the Middle Ages. 
The solution, of course, is to take 
the goose over first; return for the 
corn; bring the goose back; carry 
the fox over; return again for the 
goose. 

The last type which flourishes in 
our country includes both the co- 
nundrum and trick question. These 
involve a play on words, puns 
(some of them quite terrible), and 
a farfetched combination of unre- 
lated ideas. What is the difference 
between a pretty girl and a mouse? 
(One charms he’s; the other harms 
cheese.) If a man is born in Tur- 
key, grows up in Italy, comes to 
America, and dies in Chicago, what 
is he? (Dead.) Why is there no 
danger of starving in a desert? 
(Because of the sand which is un- 
der your feet.) How many hard- 
boiled eggs could the giant Goliath 
eat on an empty stomach? (One. 
After that his stomach would not 
be empty.) 

While some conundrums and 
trick questions may be amusing, 
they are all in the long run much 
less absorbing than riddles and puz- 
zles. In the case of the true riddle, 
a person has an excellent chance of 
solving it if he concentrates on 
working out the comparison or 
suggested action. In the riddle, “A 
house full, a yard full, can’t catch 





a bowl full,” for example, the rid- 
dler is obviously describing some- 
thing which exists in great quanti- 
ty but which cannot be contained 
in a bowl. By trying not to fill his 
bowl with that something, even a 
youngster will eventually arrive at 
smoke, fog, or air. 

With the true puzzle also, the 
problem can be worked out in time, 
though it may be necessary to use 
pencil and paper. But with the 
trick question, the person ques- 
tioned is likely to give up quickly; 
he is aware from the start that he 
is being tricked and that his native 
wit is not being fairly tested. 

The riddle game has always been 
fun, of course. But beyond that it 
has led children into the world of 
analogy, the world of “this is like 
that,” the realm of symbolism and 
poetry. It is a sure bet that Lincoln, 
Walt Whitman, Carl Sandburg, 
Robert Frost, and other comparable 
Americans were brought up on rid- 
dles, even as you and I. 

The world of nature, where ev- 
ery child once was as much at 
home as in his own room, has fur- 
nished many riddles. What lives in 
winter, dies in summer, and grows 
with its root upward? (An icicle.) 
It stands on one leg with its heart 
in its head. (Lettuce, or cabbage.) 
First you see me in the grass dressed 
in yellow gay; next I am in dainty 
white, then I fly away. (A dande- 
lion.) 

What city children would make 
of some of these I don’t know. Cer- 
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tainly this quite beautiful one from 
Illinois would stump all but the 
farm youngster: I washed my 
hands in water that never rained 
or run, I wiped my hands on silk 
that neither was woven nor spun. 
(I washed my hands on dew and 
wiped them on corn silk.) This 
sharp and humorous picture would 
also have them puzzled: two look- 
ers, two crookers, four standers, 
four down-hangers, and one switch- 
about. (A cow.) 

The body supplies a goodly batch 
of answers for another group. A 
flock of sheep on a red hill; here 
they go, there they go, now they 
stand still. (Teeth and gums.) Rid- 
dle me, riddle me, what is that, 
over the head and under the hat? 
(Hair.) You don’t have it, you 
don’t want it, but if you did have 
it, you wouldn’t take $1 million 
for it. (A bald head.) 

Another type which has been a 
favorite for generations contains 
the answer within the words of the 
riddle itself. Reading the text of 
the riddle and studying the spelling 
makes the solution quite simple; 
when the riddle is recited, however, 
it becomes more difficult. Example: 
it’s in the church, but not in the 
steeple; it’s in the parson, but not 
in the people. The answer is the 
letter R. 

Of this general type is a very dif- 
ficult riddle which first appeared in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine in 1881: 
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had a letter to 


A headless man 
write, 

It was read by one who had lost 
his sight, 

The dumb repeated it word for 
word, 

And he was deaf who listened and 


heard. 


The clue to the answer lies in the 
words “had a letter to write.” The 
riddle does not say that a letter was 
actually written. Secondly, while 
“letter” is generally understood to 
mean a written communication, it 
here stands for a letter of the alpha- 
bet. That letter must be O, which is 
also the symbol for zero, or nothing. 

There is another puzzle of the 
fox-goose-corn type involving the 
crossing of a stream. A man, his 
wife, and their two sons must cross 
a stream in a boat which will not 
hold more than 100 pounds. The 
man and the woman each weighs 
100 pounds, and each of the boys 
weighs 50 pounds. How will they 
get across? 

The two boys go over first. One 
of the boys returns with the boat, 
and the woman goes over alone. 
The second boy returns with the 
boat, gets his brother, and they go 
over again. One of them returns 
with the boat, and waits while the 
man goes over alone. The second 
boy returns for the last time, gets 
his brother, and they go over to- 
gether to join their parents. 
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N egroes for N eighbors 


These whites found a peaceful solu- 
tion without persecuting anyone or 


panicking themselves 


ORMALLY, IT Is heartwarming 

to see a man building his 
own home. But not long ago, to 
many of the 500-odd families of a 
tree-studded neighborhood in Tea- 
neck, N.J., the sight of a man 
named Jay Payne building his own 
house 


evoked secret feelings of 
shock and despair. 
Every evening and on week 


ends, Payne would work on the 
house until he looked too tired to 
lift a hammer. Sometimes he was 
accompanied by his wife and young 
children, sometimes by his broth- 
ers, cousins, or just good friends. 

The house would later be ap- 
praised at $35,000. Other things be- 
ing equal, such a house would raise 
the values of adjacent homes and 
be a credit to the neighborhood. 
Yet, near-by homeowners worried 
about it as they might have wor- 
ried about a poolroom or a gar- 
bage-disposal plant. 

Other things were, apparently, 
not equal. Jay Payne, his family, 
his relatives, his friends were Ne- 
groes. 
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“What’s my house going to be 


worth now?” bewildered home- 
owners began asking each other. 
Was the community destined to be- 
come a slum? Would the white 
people who stayed on find that 
they themselves were a minority 
group? 

Today these questions are being 
asked by Americans in hundreds 
of cities and towns. Now that the 
Supreme Court has declared that 
“restricted covenants” cannot be 
enforced, deliberately planned ra- 
cial segregation in housing is not 
legal. 

In many communities, the pur- 
chase of homes by Negroes has 
resulted in panic selling and even 
violence. Other white communities, 
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however, are quietly proving that 
Negroes and whites can live to- 
gether—and disproving the belief 
that the entry of Negro homeown- 
ers necessarily brings about a drop 
in real-estate values. 

Until Jay Payne began working 
on his house, this part of Teaneck 
traditionally “all-white,” al- 
though it housed members of vari- 
ous nationalities. A Negro woman 
named Elsie Whitney has lived for 
in an attractive 
house on the corner of Hubert ter- 
race. Strangely, she did not figure 
in the unrest that when 
Payne began building his new home. 
“She’d always been a good neigh- 
bor. We knew her,” 
say. And yet there was no evidence 

and none was later forthcoming 

that the Paynes would not be 
good neighbors, too. 

When the Paynes moved in three 
their white neighbors 


Was 


years red-brick 


resulted 


residents now 


vears ago, 
did not openly voice resentment. 
They sat tight, watching and wait- 
ing. Property values did not fall; 
in fact, the real-estate market rose 
slightly in keeping with the nation- 
al trend. Anxieties relaxed 
and, although the Paynes made no 
lasting friendships with their white 
neighbors, they were not made to 
feel unwelcome. 

During 1954 other Negro fam- 
ilies began to move into Teaneck. 
Most of them bought homes in a 
few streets on the fringes of the 
area. Only one or two Negro fam- 
ilies moved into the broad “white” 
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Democracy vs. the Law 


Carl Braden, a white southerner, 
has been sentenced to 15 years in 
prison and fined $5,000 for sell- 
ing his Louisville home to a Ne- 
gro friend, Andrew Wade. 

Bullets were fired into the 
Wades’ new home while they 
slept, rocks were thrown through 
windows, and a cross was burned 
near by. Last June 27, the house 
was half destroyed by dynamite 
slipped into a ventilator. 

A contession was reported. But 
instead of indicting those respon 
sible for the violence, a grand 
jury indicted Mr. and Mrs. Bra- 
den and five other white persons 
who had assisted the Wades in 
one way or another, on charges 
of sedition. The prosecution con- 
tended that the sale of the house 
was a plot to stir up racial strife. 
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avenues in the heart of the com 
munity. By the end of the year the 
total had risen to 28 Negro families, 
with property values. still intact. 
Although whites and Negroes lived 
in adjacent streets rather than ad 
jacent houses, many of them wor- 
shiped at the same churches, spoke 
up at the same PTA meetings, and 
allowed their children to play to- 
gether at the same playgrounds. 
Early in 1955, a real-estate firm 
in a neighboring town, hearing of 
the interracial trend in Teaneck, 
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began to use scare tactics in the 
hope of forcing sales. The com- 
pany’s agents opened a_high-pres- 
_ sure door-to-door campaign. They 
told each homeowner, “You are 
living in a fringe area. Negroes are 
moving in all around you. Why 
not put up your house for sale now 
while you can still get a good price 
for it?” 

It was then that the selling be- 
gan. It soon spread through the 
entire community, even to streets 
seven and eight blocks from the 
nearest Negro family. To keep 
business booming, realty agents be- 
gan to sow distrust among neigh- 
bors. “Mrs. Smith down the street 
has sold out to a Negro family,” 
they would say to Mrs. Jones. “Bet- 
ter sell your own house before you 
have to give it away!” As often as 
not, Mrs. Smith was undecided, 
was waiting for her neighbors to 
make the first sale, or had just 
turned down the agent’s proposi- 
tion. 

Negro families sensed a growing 
hostility. Casual back-yard chatter 
between colored and whites now 
was rare. Some white parents for- 
bade their children to play with 
colored children. White neighbors 
began to eye one another suspi- 
ciously. “Are you selling out?” be- 
came a challenging question met 
by silence, hesitant denials, or em- 
barrassed admissions. By early May, 
51 homes were owned by Negroes 
and 50 more had been listed for 
sale by whites at asking prices of 
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from $1,000 to $3,000 below their 
true market value. 

A young colored couple, Mr. and 
Mrs. James Slappy, felt worried 
enough to write a mimeographed 
letter to their neighbors. They told 
of a community near St. Albans, 
N.Y., which had fallen apart be- 
cause of panic selling after four or 
five Negro families had moved in. 
“Since moving here, we have been 
fortunate in establishing a fine 
neighborly relationship with some 
of you who were living here a long 
time before we came,” the Slappys 
wrote. “It is our hope that it will 
remain so.” 

A week later, on Howland Ave., 
an all-white street, Dr. Harold 
Eby, a young dentist, received a 
telephone call from a_ neighbor. 
“Look, Doc, you’re a nice guy, so 
I’m telling you that coloreds are 
moving in next door to me. I’m 
putting my house up for sale to- 
day. You'd be smart if you did the 
same thing.” 

Dr. Eby, a man of good will, 
was startled. However, he had his 
practice to think of; he did not 
wish to live in an all-Negro neigh- 
borhood. He suggested a meeting 
to determine what the other resi- 
dents on the block were planning. 
The meeting was held, and every- 
body’s worst fears, real and imag- 
ined, were aired. After a short dis- 
cussion, the jittery neighbors agreed 
to put their houses on the market, 
six at a time. 


Today, when Dr. Eby is asked if 
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any single event stopped the panic 
on Howland Ave., he refers to a 
sidewalk meeting between his wife, 
Ruth, and Mrs. Edward Schick, 
who lives two streets away on 
Shepherd Ave. “We're not bigots,” 
Ruth Eby told Mrs. Schick, “but 
we don’t want to live in a neigh- 
borhood that’s running down be- 
fore our eyes.” 

Mrs. Schick suggested that the 
Ebys and other residents of How- 
land Ave. attend another block 
meeting called for that same eve- 
ning at the Schick home. “Lots of 
folks are acting impulsively, and 
they’re going to lose money,” Mrs. 
Schick said. “How many of us 
have really tried to think this thing 
through or realiy know what we’re 
running away from?” 

Twenty Teaneck homeowners 
gathered at the Schicks’ that night. 
Ed Schick, a well-to-do produce 
merchant, was chairman. First, he 
asked the group to recall what had 
attracted them to the community 
originally. Someone mentioned the 
tree-lined streets, many of them 
dead-ended and safe for small chil- 
dren. A young couple, recently 
from New York, stressed the con- 
venience of new, well constructed 
houses in an established commu- 
nity. Others called attention to the 
good schools and churches and the 
efficient transportation services. As 
the obvious benefits of the neigh- 
borhood were listed, the mood of 
the group changed. 


“Okay,” said Ed Schick. “We 
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still have these things—so what are 
we afraid of?” 

When Ed Schick spoke again, 
his face was expressionless. “Well,” 
he said, “we could organize a mob, 
wreck their homes, and run them 
out of the community. 

“We could do that—but I don’t 
recommend it,” he added. 

“There’s only one thing we can 
do. Take it easy. Try to persuade 
our neighbors to stop these panic 
sales. Try to get those real-estate 
men to cut out scare tactics. After 
that, we ought to get in touch with 
our new Negro neighbors and get 
their cooperation. They don’t want 
this to become a run-down com- 
munity any more than we do. 
That’s what they’ve come here to 
get away from, isn’t it? Seems to 
me a lot of the fears we have about 
the Negro homeowner are un- 
founded. After all, if they weren't 
responsible citizens with steady in- 
comes, the banks wouldn’t give 
them mortgages.” 

Fred Link, a 32-year-old adver- 
tising man, and father of four 
young children, spoke up next. 
“We moved in here a year ago,” 
he said, “and we like the place. I’m 
not going to run simply because 
Americans of another race take the 
opportunity to better their living 
conditions. It'll do my kids good 
to be exposed to a different cul- 
ture—especially one that’s just as 
American as mine! On the other 
hand, I certainly don’t want to be- 
come a member of a neighborhood 
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minority. I don’t believe we really 
know what's going on. So why not 
dig for the facts before we make 
any rash moves? Meanwhile—my 
house is not tor sale!” 

Before the meeting broke up, the 
Ebys and their Howland Ave. 
neighbors had decided to remain in 
their homes and had promised to 
try to persuade others to do the 
same. An emergency committee 
was formed to track down rumors 
and to find out how other com- 
munities were dealing with similar 
upheavals. 

Within a week the committee 
reported that the local office of the 
Urban league, a nation-wide inter- 
racial group dedicated to commu- 
nity improvements, had got in 
touch with the offending real-estate 
firm. Nida Thomas, the league’s 
director, extracted a promise that 
salesmen would stop using scare 
methods. With research that took 
committee members to_ libraries, 
state housing authorities, dozens of 
real-estate offices, and such expert 
organizations as the National Com- 
mittee Against Discrimination in 
Housing, answers to almost any 
question that might be asked by 
homeowners were prepared. 

Armed with the facts, residents 
of Shepherd and Howland Aves. 
fanned out through the community 
to give homeowners their first clear 
picture of what was happening. 
Block meetings were held on al- 
most every street. 

“Why do Negroes try to move 
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into the all-white neighborhoods?” 
asked one woman. 

The committee’s answer: there 
is always a shortage of houses avail- 
able to Negro buyers. With their 
incomes constantly improving, Ne- 
groes naturally want to move into 
neighborhoods where they can buy 
decent housing. 

A new resident, formerly an 
apartment dweller in Newark, said, 
“I’m all for giving the Negro a 
decent place to live, but why can’t 
he look for a house in traditionally 
Negro areas?” 

Answer: the average Negro who 
can afford better living conditions 
isn’t likely to find what he is look- 
ing for in old, predominantly Ne- 
gro districts. Above all, he resents 
anyone’s suggesting to him where 
he ought to live. If he has the mon- 
ey, he wishes to live in a neighbor- 
hood that offers the standards a 
white family of similar income en- 
joys. 

“Is it true that houses decrease 
in value when Negroes move into 
the neighborhood ?” someone asked. 

Answer: only if you let it hap- 
pen. When a salesman tells you the 
presence of Negro homeowners will 
depress values, he is exploiting race 
prejudices in an attempt to induce 
you to sell. If he is successful, 
prices are likely to drop. And after 
selling out at a loss, you probably 
won’t find equal value for your 
money elsewhere because of the 
current housing boom. 

A local plumber and his wife 
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asked, “If prices do drop, will they 


stay down?” 


Answer: No. Professional ap 
praisers agree that once the morc 
impulsive homeowners sell and 


leave the neighborhood, prices usu 
ally climb back to their tormer lev 
els. 


“By and | 


large, do houses in in- 
tend to 


than 


terracial neighborhoods 


have a lower market value 
similar dwellings in all-white com- 
question that 


have 


munities?” was a 


many 


} 


residents wanted to 
answered. 

Answer: not unless panic selling 
by whites occurs. In fact, Charles 
Abrams, New York State commis 
sioner of housing, reports that a 
mixed neighborhood usually proves 
to be a better long-term investment 
than a restricted neighborhood. A 
survey of 17 communities, recently 
published in the Appraisers’ Jour- 
nal, shows that prices are slightly 
higher in areas where whites and 
nonwhites live side by side than in 
similar areas where no integration 
has taken place. One reason is that 
many a Negro purchaser is willing 
to pay a premium for desirable 
housing. 

The commonest question of all: 
“Don’t Negroes create slums and 
allow property to run down?” 

Answer: as a matter of fact, the 
Federal Housing administration re- 
ports that Negroes have a some- 
what Jetter record than whites in 
maintaining property and keeping 
up payments. Accusing Negroes of 
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fostering slum conditions when 
most of them have to live in hope 
lessly overcrowded tenement dis 
tricts makes about as much sense 
as blaming American captives for 
the conditions in Red Chinese pris 
on camps. 

Uninhibited talks on these ques 
tions inspired a dramatic develop- 
ment: the appearance of “Not For 
Sale” signs in windows. By the end 
of June, both white and Negro 
residents announced the formation 
Civic conference. 
stabilize home 

hasty 


of the Teaneck 
Its aims are to 
values, 
and plan neighborhood activities 
acquaint white resi 
dents with their Negro neighbors. 

Today, after a few months of 
interracial and 
house-to-house calls, panic selling 
has stopped and more than a doz 
en new white families have pur- 
chased homes in the neighborhood. 
Visitors to the community, chal 
lenged to distinguish between 
“white” and “colored” houses, find 
it impossible. Both are well kept. 

Negroes and whites move into 
new homes without fanfare. An 
established recently 
on a new arrival to congratulate 
him on his in moving 
into the community. 

“Now, look here.” the newcomer 
said. “Buying a house doesn’t make 
me a hero. I just happen to believe 
in democracy and want to live it.” 

He also just happened to be 
white. 


discourage selling, 


designed to 


block meetings 


settler called 


“courage” 











What Is a Nun? 


She has not fled an evil world; at God’s call, she has given up 
one good to obtain a greater good 


By Sister M. Matacny, O.P. 


Condensed from the Brooklyn Tadlet* 


INCE NUNS have been 

people all their lives, 
they are not curious to 
know how the rest of 
the world lives—they al- 
ready know. But since 
most people have not 
been nuns, there exists a 
fearful ignorance about 
them. 

Nuns trot along in 
pairs, manifestly crea- 
tures of another world. 
They drive shopkeepers 
crazy, bring out the 
nobility of hus drivers 





What are her motives? 
What is her back- 
ground? 

The notion that dis- 
appointment in love 
could be the motive for 
any modern American 
girl who goes into the 
convent is outrageously 
funny, if you know any- 
thing at all about either 
American girls or con- 
vents. Religious life is 
a dedication to God, 
whole and entire. There 
is nothing whole or en- 





and policemen, and the confidences tire about a heart that belongs to 


of alcoholics. 


somebody else. 


Hollywood found that ignorance Often we hear that this girl or 
about convents makes for good box- that is “just the type.” “Such a 
office, so they created nuns in cel- quiet girl, you know, never goes 
luloid. We are now expected to be anywhere, never mixes with peo- 
as beautiful as movie stars, experts ple, dresses like a nun already ... 


on boxing and baseball, and to never goes out with boys. 


frolic around in jeeps. 


” 


You 
would think that every social misfit 


But all this publicity has not must have a call to the Religious 
helped to clear up the mystery _ life. 
about nuns. So let’s take a look at These traits are not signs of a 
a girl before she enters the convent. vocation. On the contrary, they are 


*] Hanson Place, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. Oct. 
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an absence of something. Virtue is 
a positive thing. Just because a girl 
can’t mix with people or, God 
forbid, dresses like a nun already, 
there is no reason to place her even 
mentally in a convent. 

A girl who enters the convent is 
a girl in love. And the love of 
Christ is a powerful thing, power- 
ful enough to make a person leave 
home, friends, family, and all that 
the heart desires of earthly gain. 

Girls who enter convents come 
ordinarily from that careful garden 
of God where so many good things 
grow, the solidly Christian home. 
Convents on the whole are wary 
of accepting novices from broken 
homes, or girls who for some rea- 
son have not had a normal home 
life. It has been demonstrated over 
and over again that a girl who has 
lacked real home life cannot grasp 
the meaning of the Religious fami- 
ly in which she must live. 

It is one thing to work, play, 
pray, and think well by yourself 
and quite another to do these 
things with a family always around 
you. People not accustomed to the 
give-and-take of family life are 
plainly in for a rough time of it in 
Religion. 

Most girls are sensible enough to 
realize that they will not get a 
telephone call from God, telling 
them that they have a vocation. 
The Church regards acceptance by 
a Religious superior as sufficient 
evidence of a candidate’s call to 
Religious life. It is said that or- 
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dinarily a girl of good character, 
good mental and physical health, 
and not impeded by any other ob- 
ligations has the necessary qualli- 
fications. 

On the day of her entrance into 
the convent, the girl becomes a 
postulant. The time required for 
the postulancy is usually a year. 
During this time, her training is 
begun in the work that she is to do 
in the Community later on. 

Then the girl is ready to begin 
her novitiate. “A novice is a crea- 
ture who breaks crockery, spills oil, 
and giggles.” That definition is 
more than 3,000 years old. It comes 
from the mountains of Tibet, 
where Buddhist monasteries have 
existed for thousands of years and 
where presumably for thousands of 
years young Buddhist novices have 
giggled in classical Chinese and 
spilled chop suey, or whatever it is 
that Chinese novices spill. 

No year of a girl’s life can ever 
be so full as her novitiate year. It 
starts with the beautiful ceremony 
of her investiture in the Religious 
habit. In our Dominican Order, the 
girl is dressed in the white satin 
and veil of a bride. 

Canon law prescribes a year of 
novitiate. Since at the end of that 
period of probation the novice is 
to make her vows, she must learn 
thoroughly the exact meaning of 
the contract she is about to make. 
The validity of her vows depends 
upon her understanding of them. 

Any time during her postulancy 
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or novitiate, a girl is free to leave. 
Her superiors may send her home, 
too, if they find that she lacks the 
necessary health or temperament. 
When she finishes her novitiate, the 
novice makes her temporary vows 
of obedience, poverty, and chastity. 
A vow is a deliberate promise 
made to God to do something that 
is pleasing to Him. It is not just 
giving up something bad or un- 
desirable; it is the giving up of one 
good to obtain a greater good. 

A three-year temporary profes- 
sion precedes final vows. This gives 
a woman a chance to change her 
mind, and to determine if she has 
the physical, spiritual, and tempera- 
mental equipment to live under 
rule. 

With her first profession of vows, 
the nun leaves the novitiate to live 
in the mission house of the Com- 
munity to which her superiors 
assign her. Here she will do one of 
the many types of work to which 
the Community is dedicated and 
for which she has been found to be 
best suited. 

The projects of our Community 
include teaching, nursing, clerical 
work, housework, caring for or- 
phans and the aged, and missionary 
work in Puerto Rico. Since we are 
primarily a teaching Order, I shall 
outline for you the daily schedule 
as we live it. Rising time is 5:30. 
We may not shine at such a hor- 
rible hour in the morning, but 
rise we do. 

Morning prayers are said at 5:40, 
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followed at 6 by a half-hour medita- 
tion. The daily meditation is im- 
portant in the life of a nun. Unlike 
vocal prayer, which is talking to 
God, meditation gives God a chance 
to talk back to us. 

At 6:30, there is Mass and daily 
Communion. At 7 we chant the 
first four parts of our Office. Each 
day, we chant in common the Little 
Office of the Blessed Virgin, a 
beautiful collection of the Psalms 
of David, in Latin. 

Breakfast follows at 7:30. From 
8 until 8:30 we make beds, clean 
rooms, and get ready for school. 
At 8:30 we are on duty in the 
schoolyard. From 9 until 3, we are 
engaged in the never-a-dull-moment 
activity of teaching school. There is 
an hour’s break for lunch and 
prayers. 

The time from 3 until 5:20 we 
use for personal work, the washing 
and ironing that manages to pile 
up, the test papers that need cor- 
recting, the school work that has to 
be prepared. We usually manage to 
fill this time easily. 

From 5:20 until 6 we finish the 
choral recitation of the Office. A 15- 
minute meditation follows. At 6:15 
we have supper, followed by night 
prayers and the Rosary. Community 
recreation lasts from 7:30 to 8:30. 

We eat our meals in silence, 
listening to spiritual reading. Talk- 
ing is permitted during the noon 
hour (although not at the meal), 
again from 3 p.m. until 4, and dur- 
ing the hour’s recreation at night. 
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At all other times, unless charity 
or necessity should intervene, we 
are silent. 

More than 65,000 American wom- 
en have sacrificed home and family 
to help other people’s children. It 
argues a far finer and purer interest 
in little ones than one might expect 
to find among people who pledge 
so unfashionable a virtue as chastity. 

The Old Testament tells how 
Abraham offered to God the sacri- 
fice of his son, if God willed it. It 
is hard for us today to understand 
why. This was the land of vision 
and its ways were strange. 

But the promises of God are 
When He swore to 


never vain. 


Abraham that his children would 
be as the sands of the seashore and 
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the stars in the sky, He meant 
exactly that. 

Religious who vow themse 
to a life of chastity have laid their 


lves 
sacrifice on the altar, not because 
human desirable, nor 
because they are coldly indifferent 
to humanity, but because for some 
reason they may not know in this 
life, God has asked them to make 
the sacrifice. 

The obedience of Abraham was 
a fruitful sacrifice, and the Reli 
gious who also heed the call of God 
may confidently expect that their 
children—the broken, the old, the 
homeless, the sick, the little ones— 
will some day rise up as numerous 
as the sands of the sea, and call 
them blessed. 


love is not 





there was only one priest and one doctor, Thus, though the 
two men were always at loggerheads, Father Casey was Dr. O’Brien’s con- 
fessor, and Dr, O’Brien, Father Casey’s doctor. 
The priest didn’t think much of the doctor’s business methods. No matter 
how many times he visited the doctor, he never received a bill. 
“Just how do you make a living, doctor? Do you sell heroin on the side? 
How will I pay my income tax, if I don’t know how many millions I owe 


you?” 


After months of such sallies, the doctor finally replied. “Father, you owe 
me nothing. I’ve kept you out of heaven, and you have kept me out of hell.” 


Mrs. Harry Wander. 


they held a church festivel. Money came pouring in like 


hotcakes. 


A few minutes before they closed up, two mugs came in. They 
pulled guns and demanded the profits. 


But I just picked up some ballons and puffed my cigar as hard as I could. 
Then I broke the ballons one, by, one. I picked up a plate and threw it 
near the crooks, breaking a vase. The mugs threw up their hands and I 


called the cops. 


Bills O'Neill, 10 years old. 


P.S. This story is not true it sounds like it I hope. I had no real story but, 


I need the money. 


[You are invited 1 submit similar stories 


Manuscripts submitted to this 


of parish life, for which 


department cannot be retur) Ed.| 


$10 will be paid on publi 











By Marcuertre Hamitton 


Condensed Irom the book? 

























This is Nancy's story. At least, 
this story couldn’t have happened 
without Nancy. But it couldn't 
have happened, either, without a 
great many other people. So it ts 
their story, too, and mine, not only 
because we helped to make tt, but 
because it helped to make us. 


in an auto accident three 
months before she was born. 

The legacy he left her consisted of 
his fine features, his ready laugh, 
end a shining courage made up 
partly of incurable optimism and 
partly of the conviction that ev- 
erybody, everywhere, has depths of 
goodness. He even made friends of 
bill collectors. Since hardly a day 
went by without a call from one of 
them, our coffeepot was always 
cheerfully bubbling to greet them. 
Jim and I used to think of our- 
selves as a “typical” young married 
couple, though I suppose there real- 
ly isn’t any such thing. We were 
very much in love, and very broke. 
One day, Jim was offered a bet- 


J im, Nancy’s father, was killed 


\ 
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ter job 300 miles away. We knew 
by then that Nancy was coming, so 
he thought he ought to take it. But 
it meant being separated for (as we 
thought) a few months. Jim would 
try out the job, and, once it seemed 
secure, find us a place to live. I 
would stay with mother and dad 
until after the baby came. 

Jim left on a Monday morning 
in January. Friday afternoon, our 
doorbell rang. “Telegram for you, 
Margie,” mother called from the 
door. I took the yellow envelope, 
but I didn’t open it right away. I’ve 
always feared telegrams. Finally | 
tore it open, and then I knew. The 
thing that couldn’t happen had 
happened. 

I remember how calm | 
crumpling that slip of paper and 
walking over to the fire. “After 
all,’ I thought, “it doesn’t take a 
leng speech to bring the world to 
an end. Just a few words. Just a 
skidding car.” Dad came and _ be- 


was, 


gan patting me awkwardly. Then 


I began to cry. 


h the permission of ]. B. Lippin- 





cott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 224 pp. $2.95. 
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A few weeks later, I knew that 
the day had come. Mother drove 
me to the hospital in the trusty old 
Model A. I'd never been in a Cath- 
olic hospital before. I was a little 
awed by the nuns in their austere 
habits. We had tried to get reserva- 
tions at every other hospital before 
trying this one, but the year was 
1941, and hospital beds were hard 
to get. 

I was wheeled into the delivery 
room. I remember the = glaring 
lights, the tile walls, the sea of 
masked faces around me. A clock 
high on the wall was the only fa- 
miliar thing in a world suddenly 
grown strange and terrifying. Then 
one of the white uniforms carried 
a tiny bundle to a crib beneath the 
clock. 

“Is it a boy?” I asked. I heard 
muflled whispering. Anger swept 
over me. Why didn’t someone an- 
swer? 

My doctor cleared his throat. 
“No, it’s a girl.” 

The white figures were watching 
me intently. “It’s all right.” I smiled 
at them. “I wanted a girl.” Then I 
went to sleep. 

Hours later, I awoke to find the 
head nurse standing by my bed. 
“Your doctor wants to talk to you,” 
she said, “before we bring your 
baby in.” 

I fought back rising fear. Why 
should he want to talk to me now? 
Couldn’t I see my baby first? She 
was dead! That was it. I pressed 
my eyes tight shut. So I was to go 
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home empty-armed. If only I could 
get out of this ward, away from all 
the chattering plans of all those 
proud new mothers! 

Then my doctor came in. He 
took my hands, and held them 
firmly in his own. “Mrs. Hamil- 
ton,” he said in kindly tones, “your 
child was born with an extremely 
rare condition. She will need a lot 
of medical care,” his voice lowered, 
“if she lives.” He paused. “And 
she may never be able to walk. 
We'll see in a few days how things 
develop. In the meantime, it might 
be best if you didn’t see the baby.” 

“I want to see my baby now!” 

“All right, my dear. We'll send 
her in. But just for a minute.” 

I waited, feeling a sense of an 
almost intolerable emptiness. If on 
ly I knew how to pray! I started to 
count the tiles on the wall. There 
were 136. 

A nun came into the ward, and 
nodded kindly. I was too much in 
awe of her to speak. Catholics, I 
thought, always seemed so serene, 
so sure of themselves. I wished then 
that I had been more definite about 
religion in my life, and had done 
something more positive than stop- 
ping in to church occasionally when 
I had time. 

Of course, I believed in God, or 
in something called God that was 
good and kind but very far away. 
To me, He was up in the clouds, 
and I was down here on earth fight- 
ing my battles alone. 

The nurse brought the baby in 
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that afternoon. She said she’d be 
back in five minutes, and walked 
away quickly. 

So this was my baby! I’d decided 
to call her Nancy. She looked up at 
me with such a calm look in her 
blue eyes that I could hardly be- 
lieve she was only a few hours old. 

No one was watching, so I care- 
fully unfolded the blanket and 
looked at Nancy’s body. I stared in 
horror. A pair of icy hands seemed 
to grip my heart, and I had to keep 
fighting waves of nausea. 

Nancy’s feet and legs, right up to 
her hips, were so swollen and dis- 
colored that they didn’t look hu- 
man. Her left hand was like a 
caricature, huge and misshapen. A 
tremendous black tumor protruded 
from her left shoulder blade. 

How could a baby live with a 
body like that? “/f she lives .. .” 
the doctor had said. Well, if she 
lived, what good would she be, to 
herself or anyone else? How could 
she ever be happy? For a single 
moment, I wondered if I should let 
her slip from my bed to the stone 
floor beneath. Everyone would 
think it was an accident caused by 
my shock at her deformity. It would 
be over quickly, and it would be the 
kindest thing to do. 

I took the tiny bundle in my 
arms, and looked once more into 
the little face. For the last time, 
I thought—for remembrance. Her 
blue eyes watched me trustfully. 
They were so clear and bright I 
fancied for a minute that they were 


colorless and that it was the blue 
light of heaven I saw’ shining 
through. 

With a sudden rush of tears, ] 
clasped the poor little body to me. 
Suddenly she was not “the baby” 
any more, she was Nancy, and she 
was mine. “We'll make out, Nan- 
cy,” I told her. “You and I. We'll 
stick together, and we'll make out 
fine.” 


My sister Hazel came down from 
San Francisco the next afternoon. 
She talked to the doctor, and he 
explained to her the nature of Nan- 
cy’s disease. She wrote down the 
name of it. “It’s called lymphohe- 
mangioma,” she told me later, read- 
ing it carefully from a little slip of 
paper. “The doctor called it a ‘rare, 
congenital disease affecting the va- 
rious blood and lymphatic vessels 
of the body.’ 

“The doctors don’t really know 
much about it. It’s so rare that most 
of them see a case like this only 
once or twice in a lifetime. Your 
doctor doesn’t think that surgery is 
possible, not now, at least.” 

We talked it over, and finally de- 
cided that Hazel would go back to 
San Francisco. She’d try to find a 
good nursing home there where 
Nancy could stay until we found a 
specialist who might be able to do 
something for her. 

By the time I was ready to leave 
the hospital, Hazel was back to re- 
port success. She picked us up in 
the car and drove Nancy and me 
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to mother and dad’s house. “I’ve 
found just the place, Margie,” she 
said. “It’s a Catholic nursing home 
not far from where | live. It’s com- 
fortable and spotless, and the nuns 
are wonderful. You can tell that 
they just love children: I’ve never 
seen such patient, loving care.” 

“But do they know about Nancy? 
Suppose they won’t admit her?” 

“IT told them all I knew. That’s 
not much, but I described her as 
best I could. It didn’t make any dif- 
ference to them. All they know is 
that Nancy needs love and care, 
and they’re ready to give them to 
her.” 

Nancy seemed to thrive at the 
nursing home. Every Sunday, 
mother and I would take the bus 
up to San Francisco to visit her. 
The Sister would bring her into the 
little reception room, and we’d take 
turns holding her. 

“She’s got the Scottish blue in 
her eyes,” mother would chortle. 
“Mark my words, this child is go- 
ing to amount to something.” 

“If she lives,” I thought. I was 
becoming rather discouraged. As 
the weeks passed, Hazel had gotten 
a number of good doctors to see 
Nancy. Sunday after Sunday I 
would get the reports. “Nothing to 
be done.” “Advise watchful wait- 
ing.” “No treatment known.” And 
once, a brutal “She can’t live much 
longer.” 

I remember our first visit to the 
home. Nancy had been there a 
week, and all the nuns were in love 
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with her. “She’s like a little angel,” 
said the Sister in charge. “She’s so 
fresh from heaven, you can see it in 
her eyes.” Then she added, “God 
loves her very much, you know.” 

“You mean,” I asked, “because 
she’s so—deformed ?” 

“No,” Sister replied gently, “it’s 
just round. God 
made her this way, remember. And 
He never does anything without a 
reason. We can’t always know his 
reasons, but we always 
Him. You can be sure that Nancy 
has a special purpose here. And 
God loves you both very much, be 


the other way 


can trust 


cause He gives the heaviest crosses 
to those He loves most.” 

That’s faith, I thought, and _ it’s 
beautiful and I wish I had it. But 
after all it’s just fazth, not neces- 
sarily fact. I had only started to 
grow up. And I had many more 
years of growing before I could 
understand, when I heard the samc 
words from another Sister. 

I decided to look for a job. With 
a regular salary, I could put some- 
thing by every week, and try to 
build some kind of a life for Nan- 
cy and me. After some false starts, 
I finally landed a good job with a 
shipyard drafting office in Oak- 
land. It was wartime, and one by 
one the men around me would be 
whisked off into the service. I was 
promoted again and again. Skilled 
workers were scarce, and I learned 
fast. The boss encouraged me to 
get in all the overtime I could. So 
I'd stand over my drawing board 
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until late at night, piling up the 
blueprints and the pay checks, and 
undermining my health. 


My worrs revived when I found 
that one of the city’s hospitals 
specialized in rare and crippling 
diseases of children. I made an ap- 
pointment. The nuns at the nurs- 
ing home were as thrilled as I was; 
they would remember both of us 
in their daily prayers. 

When I brought Nancy to the 
hospital, all signs of her deformity 
were hidden under her fleecy pink 
bunting. A nurse called us into the 
examining room. At sight of Nan- 
cy, she called to a group of other 
nurses to “come and see the darling 
baby.” The nurses were cooing in 
a little circle when the doctor ar- 
rived. There was a sudden hush as 
I took Nancy’s clothes off. The 
chatter was choked off with a few 
whispered “Oh’s.” Then the group 
melted away, leaving us alone with 
the doctor. 

He examined Nancy from head 
to foot, taking notes in a little 
book. Then she was taken upstairs 
for laboratory tests and X rays. I 
remained in a _ reception room. 
They had shown such interest, I 
wondered what they were plan- 
ning to do for Nancy. Then they 
brought Nancy back, and I settled 
down expectantly, awarting the re- 
port. Hours dragged on. 

Finally, I thought Id better 
check at the desk. The nurse took 
my name, and dialed a number on 





the phone beside her. She spoke a 
moment, then waited, smiling at 
Nancy. The -receiver crackled, and 
I saw her smile disappear. 

“You may as well go home, Mrs. 
Hamilton,” she said, replacing the 
receiver. “They can't help your 
child here.” 

I thought of the Sister who said, 
“God gives the heaviest crosses to 
those He loves the most.” I prayed 
half aloud, “Please, God, it’s heavy 
enough now. Does it have to be 
the Aeaviest?” 

That Sunday, instead of going to 
see Nancy, I went back home to 
cry on mother’s shoulder. “There’s 
no use fooling ourselves any more, 
mother,” I sobbed. “Nancy could 
go any minute; ail the doctors say 
it’s hopeless. And I don’t want her 
to die way off in the hospital.” 

She stroked my hair as if I were 
a schoolgirl. “Go get the poor wee 
thing and bring her here.” 

Next morning I picked Nancy 
up at the nursing home. The Sis- 
ters said good-by to her with tears 
in their eyes. Hazel gave up her 
job and went down to help mother. 
I wanted to do the same thing, but 
my salary at the shipyard was stu- 
pendous by now, and we had to 
have money. 

On Nancy’s first birthday, I stag- 
gered home under a load of gifts. 
But I found that Nancy herself 
had a bigger gift for us than any 
I had brought. Mother led me 
silently into the bedroom, and 
opened the neckline of Nancy’s 
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dress. The ugly black tumor on her 
shoulder had disappeared! I put 
my arms around them both. I 
couldn’t speak. 


Whirn moruer, Nancy grew bright- 
er and livelier by the week. She 
seemed determined to show us that 
physical ills need be no cause for 
despair. But to face the situation 
honestly, there was no real im- 
provement in her condition. Her 
legs and fingers were growing 
right along with the rest of her, 
but all out of proportion. 

One of our biggest problems, 
once she started walking, was to 
find something for her feet. Moth- 
er knitted slippers. They were all 
right, but only for around the 
house. Her swollen, discolored legs 
made it impossible for her to wear 
dresses, so I kept her in slacks. 
Later, dad got a cobbler to make 
her a special pair of shoes. He 
worked from a plaster cast. 

“Will my shoes be red?” she 
asked the shoemaker. 

“Ready?” He misunderstood her. 
“T’ll have them ready fast, dear, 
so you can go out to play.” 

“No, red,” insisted Nancy. “I 
want red shoes.” 

The shoemaker laughed, and 
turned to me. “I’d better make 
these in good strong brown leath- 
er. If they work out, I'll make her 
a Sunday pair in red.” 

When the shoes were delivered, 
and I saw their grotesque shape, I 
felt sick. Nancy put them on, but 
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stayed indoors most of the day. 
She didn’t mind their looks, but 
they must have hurt her feet, be- 
cause she went back to the knit 
slippers the next day, and never 
wore the shoes again. 

One afternoon, a group of ten- 
year-olds appeared on the porch, 
and stopped to stare at Nancy. One 
boy asked, “What’s the matter with 
her feet?” I was about to tell him 
to get along and mind his own 
business when Nancy spoke up. 

“My feet don’t go fast.” She 
smiled at him. “But the rest of me 
likes to be friends and play.” The 
boy backed slowly down the steps 
and went on his way with the rest 
of the kids. Next day they were all 
back with some wild flowers they 
had picked for Nancy. From then 
on, we had wild flowers every Sat 
urday, and Nancy made her first 
childhood friends. 

By this time I was beginning to 
feel that I must find another spe 
cialist. But how? Dad showed me 
a news clipping about a certain 
doctor who had operated success 
fully on a child suffering from a 
rare blood disease. We wrote to 
him. He couldn’t take the case, and 
referred us to another doctor. But 
dad had started me writing to doc 
tors, and I kept up my campaign, 
hoping that some day I would find 
one who would give me hope. 

Finally we found a man in San 
Francisco who was willing to take 
the case. “Mrs. Hamilton,” he said 
after his examination, “I think am- 
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putation is the only answer.” He 
watched me for my reaction. “I’m 
afraid it will be necessary to take 
off both legs.” 

If he had worried about me, he 
need not have. I did not really see 
how Nancy could be much worse 
off than she was, and I had heard of 
people getting around amazingly 
well on artificial legs. 

Actually, he didn’t begin on the 
legs right away, but thought it 
best to try first to do something 
about Nancy’s left hand, which 
was causing her a lot of pain. The 
two middle fingers hung down like 
a pair of grotesque sausages. But 
the surgery proved unsuccessful, 
and Nancy lost both the fingers. 
So began a series of what was to 
total 40 operations. 

There were many desperately ill 
children in the hospital ward— 
children with heart trouble, cancer, 
curved spines, leukemia. But to me, 
none seemed as bad off as Nancy. 
None had to wear specially made 
slippers. I resented the friendliness 
of other parents. I was sure that 
their overtures would lead up to 
the inevitable question, “What ever 
is the matter with her?” 

There was one little three-year- 
old who enjoyed playing cowboy. 
He had the official gun, scarf, and 
cowboy hat. His gun holster hung 
within easy reach, his hat was al- 
ways on his head. Each Sunday I’d 
hear his piping voice, “I’m Roy 
Rogers! Bang! Bang!” But each 


Sunday he looked whiter and thin- 
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ner. Finally he had to stay in bed, 
with his hat on, and it took both 
hands to hold the gun. One Sun- 
day I found him in an oxygen 
tent, his hat perched on its plastic 
top, where he could watch it. 

The next Sunday, there was no 
little cowboy in the corner crib. He 
had died of cancer. Maybe I wasn’t 
as bad off as I thought. 


Nancy continued to come through 
each operation a little stronger. She 
was winning more friends every 
day, and letters from former pa- 
tients kept coming to the hospital 
for her. But Patty, the little girl in 
the next bed, was still at the hos- 
pital. She and Nancy were bosom 
pals. I’d see Patty’s mother coming 
to visit, and then stepping into the 
chapel to pray. 

I wished many times that I had 
something more definite to cling 
to. God had become more real to 
me, and I found myself thinking 
about Him more often. But the 
more I thought, the more I realized 
how little I knew. I remembered 
the Catholics I had met at the hos- 
pital where Nancy was born, and 
at the nursing home where she’d 
been. They all seemed to have that 
special knowledge of God, ‘to be 
somehow “on speaking terms” with 
Him. Well, maybe that was be- 
cause they did more speaking, more 
praying to Him than I did. 

I had given up my job at the 
shipyard so that I could be with 
Nancy a little every day, and not 
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just on Sunday. I worked at a 
number of part-time jobs, always 
worried about groceries or rent. 
Once, Lou, a Catholic I'd met, 
asked about my troubled look. I 
poured out my worries and frus- 
trations. 

“Don’t you know,” he 
“that God watches over his chil- 
dren? Why do you think that you 
have to carry all the responsibil- 
ity?” 

I thought a lot about what he’d 
said, especially the day I followed 
one of the nuns down the hall just 
after she had stopped to speak to 
Nancy. 

“Sister,” I said, when I caught 
up with her, “I want to tell you 
how much I appreciate how nice 
everybody is being to Nancy. You 
all seem to go out of your way, as 
if she were somebody special—not 
a charity patient, I mean.” I 
stopped, flushed with embarrass- 
ment. 

Sister laughed. “Yes, Mrs. Ham- 
ilton,” she said, “Nancy is a charity 
patient. I wonder if you know 
what a charity patient is?” 

It was my turn to laugh, a little 
bitterly. “Why, that’s all Nancy’s 
ever been! Do I know what a char- 
ity patient is? We've never been 
able to pay! It’s always had to be 
charity. Free, I mean.” 

“Oh, no,” said Sister. “Charity 
doesn’t mean free. It means Jove.” 

“Love?” I asked. IT must have 
looked astonished, because Sister 
laughed again. “Of course. Re- 


asked, 
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member what St. Paul said: ‘Faith, 
hope, and charity, and the greatest 
of these is charity?’ So a charity 
patient is one we care for out of 
love, not for money. You can't pay 
for love, you know.” 

“Then you must love Nancy very 
much to treat her as you do,” I 
said, choking a little. 

She pressed my hand. “We love 
Nancy very much,” she said soft- 
ly, “because God loves her very 
much. He gives the heaviest crosses 
to those He loves most.” 

How many years had | 
heard the same words from anoth- 
er Sister? I hadn’t known what 
she meant, but by now I was be- 
ginning to understand. Not that 
anyone could understand love. It 
mystery. I 


ago 


was life's 
couldn’t even understand my own 
love for Nancy, except that she was 
more important to me than I was 
to myself. I knew that I could die, 
happily and without hesitation, for 
her. If we couldn’t understand our 
own human love, I thought, how 
could we possibly understand 
God’s? Would God, for example, 
die for us? 

I stopped, transfixed. God had 
died for us. Suddenly, the Sunday 
school lessons, the Bible stories, the 


greatest 


old religious pictures of my child- 
hood became transparent. I now 
saw through them the tremendous 
fact of his love. It was recorded, 
forever, in nails and thorns, in 
bruised and torn flesh bleeding up- 
on. a Cross. 
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I hurried into the little chapel, 
knelt down, and raised my eyes to 
the crucifix on the altar. There it 
was, God’s own mighty act of love 
for us. “God,” I prayed, “please 
help everybody to know how much 
You love them. And especially help 
Nancy and me to know.” It was 
the first prayer I’d ever said with 
the certain knowledge that God 
was listening and would answer. 

I wasn’t surprised, one day soon 
after, to hear Nancy say, “Mommy, 
I'm going to be a Catholic.” I had 
often seen her poring over a little 
catechism a nurse had given her. 

“Do you really want to, Nancy?” 

“God wants me to, mommy.” 
She looked up at me with a smile. 
“And I'd like it, too, more than 
anything.” 

I began to see a purpose glinting 
through the pattern of Nancy’s life. 
Now I could understand why she 
was always so happy. She was 
fathoming the mystery of happi- 
ness in suffering, and God was 
drawing her close to Him through 
it. I wanted to know more, to 
understand more. But I was too 
self-conscious to ask for a cate- 
chism, so I started to read the book- 
lets I found lying around in the 
hospital, The Catholic religion 
seemed to have the answer to ev- 
erything, no matter how hard the 
problem. 


7 . 

Nancy was baptized on the morn- 
ing of her 9th birthdav. The day 
before, I had met Father Collins, 


a Jesuit, in the lobby. It was the 
first time I had ever talked with a 
priest, and I was a little surprised 
to find him so human and likable. 
He gave me a little booklet which 
contained the baptismal ceremony 
in both Latin and English, so I'd 
be able to follow it. 

The beautiful ceremony ended 
with Father Collins saying, “Go in 
peace, Nancy, and may the Lord 
be with you. Amen.” Nancy was 
ready to meet the Lord in the halls 
of heaven. And when the time 
came, it would be no_ halfway 
meeting, I knew. There’d be no 
wheel chair nor crutches nor mis- 
shapen legs to hold her back. Fleet 
of foot, she’d go running to meet 
the One she loved. I knew, then, 
that I must follow her. 

Certainly our troubles were still 
with us, but I didn’t want to forget 
them any more. I was beginning to 
see them for what they were: grow- 
ing pains for Nancy and me. God 
gave them to us to help us to 
know and love Him. 

I thought of all the good Catho- 
lics I knew. They didn’t have to be 
crippled to love God. But then, 
they had been born into the faith 
and we had not. If Nancy had 
been born a normal child, I might 
never have given a passing thought 
to God. 

If Jim had lived—I stopped in 
wonder. Jim, too, was part of God’s 
plan. If he had lived, even with 
Nancy a cripple, we would have 
clung to each other and relied on 
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our own efforts to help her. Our 
need for each other might have 
blinded us to cur need for God. 
I saw then that there are no acci- 
dents with Him. God called, and 
Jim drove to meet Him. To us, 
with no knowledge of God’s plan, 
it looked like an accident. 

None of us, I realized, lives 
alone. We are all parts of God's 
plan. From somewhere, the words 
“working parts” popped into my 
mind. Of course, that’s what we 
were meant to be. Not just chess- 
men, to be moved by outside force, 
but working parts meant to work 
upon, and with, and through each 
other, to help each other win ever- 
lasting life. And it was Nancy who 
vas helping me find my way. 

I enrolled in a class of 26 who 
were starting instructions at a 
church in near-by Westwood. “I’m 
not going to take your names,” the 
priest told us at the first meeting, 
“because I don’t want you to feel 
the slightest obligation. You don’t 
‘join’ the Catholic Church as you 
would join a club or society. In 
fact, it’s not easy to become a Cath- 
olic. You must study hard, and 
pray harder. And it’s not easy to 
be a Catholic, either. It’s a chal- 
lenge, God’s challenge to you.” 

When Nancy came home from 
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the hospital, she and I attended the 
classes together. Shortly after, I was 
baptized in the little church. Miss 
Clark, Nancy’s nurse, was my god- 
mother. 

At Mass the following morning, 
Nancy and I went up to the Com- 
munion rail together. It was a little 
like the old biblical stories of the 
halt leading the blind, a crippled 
girl leading a mother so blinded 
with happy tears that I couldn’t see 
the altar rail until I knelt at it. It 
had taken Nancy nine years, and 
me many more than nine, just to 
arrive at the beginning. 

Nancy’s red shoes? Oh, she got 
them, all right. But she never wore 
them. They are tucked away in a 
box in her closet. She used to keep 
them beside her bed, pretending 
that they would be ready for her 
to go dancing in. But she doesn’t 
need them any more. 

Now that she has them, she re- 
alizes that she had them all along. 
They have taken her through the 
valley, and helped her to climb the 
heights. Their color is the color of 
courage, of the martyrs. It is, above 
all, the color of the Holy Ghost. 
And with the Holy Ghost filling 
her with strength and love, she 
needs neither shoes nor shield for 


the battle ahead. 


A rrienp once asked Abraham Lincoln, “Why do you try so hard 
to make friends of your enemies? You are in a position to destroy 


them.” 


“Am I not destroying my enemies,” asked Lincoln gently, “when 


I make them my friends?” 


Steep Rock Echo (April °55). 











i wo years ago, Lee Kyung Soo, 
four-year-old Korean orphan, ar- 
rived in the U.S. to become the 
foster son of Chief Boatswain’s 
Mate Vincent J. Paladino of New 
Rochelle, N. Y. Paladino had found 
the tot wandering in the streets of 





Inchon, Korea, and adopted him. 

Now Lee Kyung Soo is Lee 
James Paladino. His classmates in 
the Catholic school at New Rochelle 
accept him as one of themselves, 
and Lee is rapidly becoming a typi- 
cal American boy. 















































Bw america, Lee found unlimited 
affection from the relatives and 
friends of his foster father. The 
love and understanding with which 
the Paladinos have surrounded the 
little Korean apparently have 
healed the emotional wounds he 












































suffered in the past. Like other 
refugee children the world over, 
Lee James is fast learning to forget. 

Apart from his Oriental physical 
features, Lee James is indistinguish- 
able from his small companions in 
the neighborhood. 





Grandma Paladino, like grand- 
mas everywhere, knows how to 
cook the kind of food that little 
boys like. Lee enjoys eating with 
his aunt and grandparents. 


With his father (below), Lee finds 
the Korean peninsula, where they 
met. 





Lee speaks English well; but, like other 
small boys, he finds spelling difficult. 


Lee’s alertness makes him one of the best pupils in his class. 


- 





When school lets out, the friendly policeman at the corner 
takes Lee James and his pals safely across the street. 


Lee, warmly bundled up against the cold weather, walks 
home with his cousins. They are happy that school is over. 





Some rules of etiquette for those who must watch their weight—and 





Lee can be seen any day riding 
delight Lee. He is particularly his bike around the block. 


American children’s activities 







fond of swinging high. 


On his knees, Lee thanks God 
for blessings He has given him. 




































Some rules of etiquette for those who must watch their weight—and 
for those who have to help them 


Be Quiet About Your Diet! 


By Tuyra SaMTER WINsLow 


\ Condensed from 


UST BECAUSE you're on 

J a diet, there is no need 

for you to make a nui- 

sance of yourself. Yet that is just 

what many dieters do, without the 

slightest idea that they are annoy- 

ing others. Perhaps one reason is 

that, despite all the books and ar- 

ticles about social behavior, you 

rarely see a word about dieting 
etiquette. 

Let me give you my ideas on 
the subject, without any authority 
except what I like to think of as 
common sense, plus the kindness 
and consideration on which all 
rules of behavior should be based. 

Is it proper to say you're dieting? 
That depends on you. If you're ac- 
customed to talking about yourself, 
you might as well talk about your 
diet. But don’t talk about it to the 
exclusion of all other subjects. And 
don’t talk about it unless you have 
a reason. 

If you don’t like to talk about 
yourself, you might say, “Id like to 
eat everything in sight, but I’ve 
made up my mind to lose weight, 
so I can’t eat a lot of good things.” 
Or merely give your reason for re- 
fusing some special food. 
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> Slim—Stay Slim’’* 


Don’t volunteer advice on diet, 
unless you're asked. Even then, say 
as little as possible. 

If you're asked questions, be cag- 
ey with your answers. The worst 
thing in the world for the dieter is 
to get together with a few other 
people at parties and talk over diet 
problems. If you like to discuss 
your diet, organize a group for the 
purpose. But don’t make every 
gathering an opportunity for dis- 
playing dieting opinions, diets, and 
recipes. 

When you eat in a restaurant, 
there is no reason to mention that 
you are dieting. If you are accus- 
tomed to cocktails and wish one, 
order it. (But deduct the calories 
from the rest of your dinner!) The 
real secret of good diet manners in 
a restaurant is not to appear to be 
dieting. 

If you are a guest, show your 
host that you enjoy the food. There 
may have been a special reason for 
going to this particular restaurant. 
It would be nice if you could eat 
the plat du jour or the dish that 
made the restaurant famous or 
popular. But even if you can’t, you 
can find good things to eat. Avoid 
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the carbohydrate dishes, like spa- 
ghetti or macaroni, and sugar. 

Don't whine about things, or say, 
“Oh, I wish I could eat that!” when 
a dish arrives. Be as entertaining 
and pleasant as you can, so that 
your host will be glad he invited 
you. Show that you enjoy the food 
and the company. It you are a good 
guest, no one will notice that you 
are eating fewer carbohydrates than 
anyone else. 

You'll have to use another set of 
good manners when you are a 
guest in someone’s home. When 
you are invited, it may be best for 
you to say casually, “You know, 
I’m on a diet. I shouldn’t eat much 
starch or sugar.” That is all you 
have to say. You can, on your own, 
avoid fats by omitting butter and 
sauces. 

You don’t have to starve to lose 
weight. If your hostess asks what 
you can eat, you might say, “Prac- 
tically anything except spaghetti 
and things like that, and I’m not 
eating desserts for a while.” If it is 
within the realm of truth, you 
could add, “You always have such 
good things to eat you won’t have 
to worry about me. I know there 
will be things I can eat. Please 
don’t bother having anything spe- 
cial for me.” The doleful dieter 
shouldn’t be invited to parties. In 
fact, he shouldn’t be allowed out at 
all. 

When you are a guest at an in- 
formal dinner, if the host carves 
and the hostess serves and you're 
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asked what you'd like, tell them. 
No poultry dressing and a small 
portion of the starch vegetable. It 
the first course is on your approved 
list, eat heartuly of it. And, ot 
course, you may have meat, vege- 
tables, and salad. When the des- 
sert arrives, if it is impossible for 
you to retuse it altogether without 
annoying the hostess, take only a 
small portion, Don’t make a point 
of not eating dessert, if you can 
help it. Everyone else will be so 
busy eating that they probably 
won't notice if you don’t focus at 
tention on yourselt. 

Take small portions. Take small 
bites. Eat slowly. Chew your food 
well. At parties, especially if the 
food is rich, and it is likely to be, 
the rules apply even more strictly 
than usual. You can seem to eat as 
much as anyone else, and you'll 
probably enjoy your food even 
more. Drink your coffee black, as 
any epicure will recommend. 

It isn’t only the dieter who must 
pay attention to diet etiquette. 
Sometimes nondieters show 
bad manners without being aware 
of it. Hostesses sometimes have the 
worst manners of all, when it 
comes to diet etiquette. The hos- 
tess who entertains dieters and ne- 
glects to serve them suitable food, 
after she has found out what they 
eat, is just as rude as if she hadn't 
given them any food at all. The 
hostess or host (for men aren’t 
blameless) who invites dieting 


very 


guests and then presents a special 
































dish “which I made just for you,” 
and which contains precisely the 
ingredients the dieter should not 
eat, is being either inconsiderate or 
stupid. So is the host who insists that 
his guest “Take some of this! You 
must try a little!” and then insists 
on serving more, once the small 
portion has been eaten. Forcing 
food upon guests is breaking rules 
of hospitality as well as etiquette. 
A dieter will usually tell you, as 
casually as possible, that he is on a 
diet. Then you might ask what 
foods he can eat. Diet foods need 
not be expensive or difficult to pre- 
pare nor hard to obtain. If you are 
entertaining a mixed group, some 
of the food could be planned for 
the guests on diets. 

“Forget your diet for one eve- 
ning!” is the greatest breach of diet 
ctiquette. Your guest shouldn’t ev- 
er forget his diet. If he is popular, 
he'll be invited out frequently; and 
making an exception each time a 
luscious dessert appears would 
mean that he would never be on a 
diet at all. 

Some hostesses are actually tri- 
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umphant if they can make guests 
break their diet. “John is trying to 
diet,” one woman told me, “but he 
came to my house for dinner last 
night, and when the strawberry 
shortcake came I saw to it that a 
great big portion was put in front 
of him. He sort of half pushed it 
away at first; then he started in, 
and ate every speck of it.” She was 
happy because the weak-minded 
dolt had broken his diet rules. She 
didn’t know that John’s blood-sug- 
ar content showed he had diabetic 
tendencies and that his heart was 
having a hard time of it, pumping 
against superfluous pounds. 

Remember, there are different 
reasons for dieting. Some persons 
on diets may be dieting only be- 
cause of appearance. For others, 
their diets may be a matter of life 
or death. Their friends should play 
fair with them. 

Etiquette for diet is like etiquette 
in every other social relation. 
There’s nothing trivial or inconse- 
quential about it. Our whole civil- 
ization is based on good manners. 
So, also, is dieting etiquette. 


my, 


Invitation to Non-Catholic Readers 


Wuar speciricatty about the Catholic Church do you want ex- 
plained? Write us a letter, and we will try to have your question 
answered by an expert. If your question is selected to be answered, 
you will receive, with the compliments of the editors, a Lifelong 
Subscription to THe CatHoric Dicest. Write to CatHotic DicEsr, 
2959 No. Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 
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The Vatican: lts Organization, 
Customs, and Way of Like 


Review by Francis BEAvuCHESNE THORNTON 


T IS MORNING in Vatican City, 
| the smallest state in the world. 
“The Sovereign Pontiff has 
just finished dressing. On the 3rd 
floor of the Vatican palace, the only 
lighted windows are those of his 
private apartment. The great clock 
of St. Peter’s has not yet struck 
seven. It is a cold day. The vast 
empty square and the Bernini col- 
onnade are shrouded in fog. 

“The Pope wears a plain white 
Absorbed in prayer, he 
paces back and forth in his bed- 
room, which is furnished with a 
burled-walnut an easy 
chair, a prie-diew, and a table piled 
high with documents. There is ab- 
solute silence, broken only at reg- 
ular intervals by the measured tread 
of a gendarme. 

“A goldfinch and two canaries 
are fluttering about the room, occa- 
sionally perching on the Pope's 
shoulder and venturing a_ shrill 
chirp. These little birds provide his 
first company of the day. The gold- 
finch, named Gretel by Mother 
Pasqualina (the Bavarian nun who 
tidies up the Holy Father’s simple 
quarters), loves the early buzz of 
the electric razor. As soon as she 
hears it, she perks up and sharply 
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eyes the Pope’s every movement. 

“In the tiny chapel there is a 
stir: the Pope has opened his bed- 
room door. A secreto, 
attired in black and violet, bows 
his head in greeting. Two nuns 
are kneeling, Lighted tapers flicker 
beneath the 
Virgin. The 
stole, chasuble; he steps uj 
altar, makes a sweeping Sign of the 
Cross, and in a low voice begins 
Mass.” 

With this intimate picture of 
our Holy Father, Pius XI, Jean 
Neuvecelle, for many years a French 
newspaper correspondent in Rome, 
begins his fascinating description of 
the government of the Church. 

The Pope stands at the dizzy 
summit where heaven and earth 
meet. He is the personal represen- 
tative of Christ on earth. In him 
is vested the fullness of power 
given by Christ to his Apostle 
Peter. Almost a half billion souls 
look toward the Pope for direction 
and decisions that affect the whole 
world as well as themselves. 

The Pope bears a far greater bur- 
den than even the President of the 
U.S. The Pope alone can make 
final decisions affecting his chil- 
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dren, yet he sees in public and 
private audiences hundreds of 
thousands of visitors every year. 
He is accessible to every visitor in 
a fashion which would be impossi- 
ble for the President of the most 
democratic nation on earth. 

Jean Neuvecelle paints pictures of 
Vatican customs and personalities 
that burn themselves into your 
memory. 

How are cardinals made? What 
does it cost them to live? What 
tips must they give when they get 
the hat? How do they live in 
Rome? How and for what reasons 
are marriages annulled in the Rota, 
the Pope’s supreme court? Who 
are the Pope’s intimate family? 
How are saints canonized? How 
is information collected from the 
“Church of silence” beyond the 
Iron Curtain, and how is it evalu- 
ated? What precisely happens when 
a Pope dies and a new one is 
elected? Answers to these questions 
are given with a wealth of pungent 
and personal detail that makes for 
galloping reading. 

The book is rich with vivid por- 
traits of Vatican personalities. 
Mother Pasqualina, the nun who 
has charge of the Pope’s private 
apartment, is pictured this way. 
“Thirty years have passed since 
this Bavarian nun entered the 
Pope’s service, back in the far-off 
days when Monsignor Pacelli was 
nuncio to Germany. She has 
watched over him ever since, fol- 
lowing him first to the secretariat 
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of state and then to the pontifical 
apartments. She is a pious, sturdy 
woman, with a good head and 
strong common sense. She is per- 
fectly selfless; and she understands 
the Pope better than anyone else, 
and is able to gauge precisely how 
much work or fasting he can en- 
dure. Mother Pasqualina antici- 
pates his every need; and, if occa- 
sion requires, she is always there 
at hand with her blend of devotion 
and German Gemiitlichkeit.” 

This is one of the most complete 
books ever written about the Church 
and what it means to Catholics 
and the world. It is as modern in 
style and content as a broadcast by 
Walter Winchell or a column by 
Hedda Hopper. 

Yet never once does Neuvecelle 
forget what is behind the frame 
of personal reference and Vatican 
custom. In three superb final chap- 
ters, he sweeps you into the eternal 
meaning of all you have read about 
Church government and those who 
run it. 

No Catholic can afford to miss 
this book, and everyone in or out 
of the Church should read it for 
his own good and the good of the 
world. 

The Vatican—Its Organization, 
Customs, and Way of Life was 
translated from the French by 
George Libaire. It is published by 
Criterion Books, Inc., New York 
City (250 pp. $4.50). See Catholic 
Digest Book Club advertisement 
on page 1, 
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Report From The Editor 


A few weeks ago I flew to New Orleans from St. Paul. On the 
way to Chicago I found myself sitting beside a voung man, 
junior executive type. 

Usually in these circumstances a conversation develops, though 
I always wait for the other person to begin it. He began by 
asking if I lived in St. Paul. So did he, and he had a fine job 
with a big manufacturing firm. 

He then asked what parish I was in and I explained that 
I was permitted to spend most of my time editing a magazine 
called THe Catuo ric Dicest. 

“T know it quite well,” he said, “although I am a Lutheran.” 
“How can that be,” I asked, ‘“‘you being a Lutheran?” 
‘““Many of my friends at work are Catholics, and several times 
one or another of them has given me his copy of THe CATHOLIC 
DiceEst, pointing out an article he thought might interest me. 
On almost every occasion I’ve read it from cover to cover and, 
I must say, I found it interesting.” 

I changed planes in Chicago. On the way South the seat next 
me was vacant. As we approached New Orleans the stewardess 
sat down and fastened her seat belt, as regulations require. 
She asked the usual questions and [I gave the same reply. 
It turned out that she was a Georgia Baptist, but it also turned 
out that she also had read Tue Dicest. How come? 

“Well, I have an uncle who is a Catholic up North and once 
in a while he sends me his copy and I usually read the whole 
thing.” 

She, then, told me the title and content of several articles 
which, I’m proud to say, I remembered. 

The point to this, I think, is that these two young people 
would normally have been a little cool and uncommunicative 
to an older man wearing a Roman collar. But they were just 
the opposite: friendly, pleasant, and eager to talk. The reason, 
obviously, was THE Catuo.ic Dicest they had read. 

I had nothing to do with their reading it. Credit goes to the 
co-worker and the uncle. 





HIS HOLINESS, POPE PIUS Xl, URGES 
BETTER ATTENTION AT HOLY MASS 


TO MAKE HOLY MASS YOUR MOST GLORIOUS EXPERIENCE 
USE A SAINT JOSEPH DAILY MISSAL 


4X 4 all the faithful Li@arest OFILE 
. oor te counts OW You can Pray the Mass Exactly as His Holi- 
\Vin the Sucheriatic ness, Pius XII, wishes. Without losing interest... 
Sacrifice is their mo more day-dreaming. This easy-to-use, beautifully 
Chief Duty and Su- arranged Daily Missal makes concentrating a joy. You 
, preme Dignity and will follow the Priest at every word, every meaningful 

that not in an inert fashion, giv- a 

ing way to distractions and day- gesture. P 2 
dreaming, but with such earnest- The three vital parts of Holy Mass...the “Ordinary” 
ness and concentration that they which never changes, the Mass for each Day (the 
may be united as closely as pos- Proper), and the Special Prayers, are located for fast 
sible with the High Priest ” convenient reference. At every step during this highest 
time of worship you will be in the right place at the 
right moment. You will get more comfort, understand- 


MANY REASONS WHY ing and a deeper pleasure out of every Mass when you 
have your St. Joseph Daily Missal in your hand. 
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THE ST. JOSEPH MISSAL 


Complete For Every Day Of The Year * Large Type ° 
Most Readable Missal * Centered “Ordinary” Of The 
Mass in Red And Black + Contains A ‘Treasury Of 
Prayers" * Over 60 Beautiful Illustrations ... 40 In 
Fine Line, 22 In Full-Color » Simplified Arrangement 1354 pp 
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CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, Inc. Dept. 
225 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. CD-2 


Please send me immediately the beautiful new edi- 
tion of “St. Joseph Daily Missal’ PLUS my FREE 
COPY of the New “Catholic Birthday Book.’ I may 
return the “St. Joseph Daily Missal’ after 10 days 
examination if dissatisfied. Otherwise I begin pay- 
ments of $2.00 a month until special introductory 
price of $5.95 is paid. 

Check here if you prefer Special DeLuxe Leather, 
Gold Edged Edition $12.50. 
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“Catholic Birthday Book” richly illu- 
strated and a thought for each day of 
the year. Space on each page to perma- 
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niversaries, etc. 384 pages. Printed in 2 
colors. Sent absolutely FREE with your 
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